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Art. 1. The Poems of Mr. Gray. To which are prefixed Memoirs 
of his Life and Writings. By William Mafon, M. A,  4to. 
15s. Dodfley. 1775. 


HIS very ingenious and celebrated perfon, whofe death 

is with fo much reafon regretted in the republic of let- 
ters, has left us farther to.lament the fcarcity of his poctical 
remains. Here is little of that kind, befide what we have for- 
merly taken notice of, to announce tothe public. The whole 
collection is, for a Writer of Mr. Gray’s poetical powers and 
propenfities, fingularly fmall, His mufe, though certainly the 
moft enthufiaftic admirer of nature, has gathered a mere nofegay 
from her breaft ; an aflemblage indeed of uncommon and highly 
favoured flowers, but it is in a wildernefs of this kind that we 
wifh to range at large, 

Some amends, however, is made us by the attention of his friend 
and editor Mr. Mafon, to give us whatever was moft valuable 
of his profe writings, confifting chiefly of his correfpondence 
with his friends. 

This correfpondence begins at an early period, and is fo laid 
down in the Memorrs, as to exhibit a regular view of his ge- 
hius and temper, his life and manners. ‘Thefe will not be fup- 
pofed by any one in the leaft acquainted with the character and 
Writings of Gray, to be of acommon caft. They are quice 
otherwife. And though the pencil: of friendfhip has thrown 
much into fhade, at the fame time that we fee the great ge- 
Nius, we fee a man of fingularities almoft too violent for the 
commerce of fociety. . 


* His parents, fays the Editor, were reputable citizens of London. 
His grandfather a confiderable merchant: But his father, Mr. Phi- 
lip Gray, though he alfo followed bufinefs, was of an indolent and 
teferved temper ; and therefore rather diminifhed than increafed his 
paternal fortune. He had many children, of whom Thomas, the 
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fubjet of thefe memoirs, was the fifth born. All of them, except 
him, died in their infancy ; and I have been told that he narrowly 
efcaped fuffocation, (owing to.too great a fullnefs of blood which 
deftroyed the reft) and would certainly have been cut off asearly, had 
not his mother, with a courage remarkable for one of her fex, and 
withal fo very tender a parent, ventured to open a vein with her own 
hand, which inftantly removed the paroxy{m. 

¢ He was born in Cornhill, December the 26th, 1716; was edu. 
cated at Eton fchool, under the care of Mr. Antrobus, his mother’s 
brother, who was at that time one of the affiftant mafters. From 
thence he removed to St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, where he was 
admitted a penfioner in the year 1734. While at fchool, he con. 
trated a friendfhip with Mr. Horace Walpole and Mr. Richard 
Weft: the former of thefe appears, at prefent, with too much di- 
ftinétion in the literary, as well as fafhionable world, to make it ne- 
ceffary { fhould enlarge upon this fubje&t: but as the latter died be- 
fore he could exert his uncommon abilities, it feems requifite to pre~ 
mife fomewhat concerning him; efpecially as almoft every anecdote 
which | -have to produce, concerning the juvenile part of Mr. Gray’s 
life, is included in his correfpondence with this gentleman. A cor- 
refpondence which continued, with very little interruption, for the 
{pace of about eight years, from the time of their leaving {chool to 
the death of the accomplifhed youth in queftion. 


‘ His father was Lord Chancellor of Ireland. His grandfather, by. 


the mother, the famous Bifhop Burnet. He removed from Eton to 
Oxford, about the fame time that Mr. Gray left that place for Cam- 
bridge, Each of them carried with him the reputation of an excel- 
Tent claflic fcholar; though I have been told that, at the time, Mr. 
Welt’s genius was reckoned the more brilliant of the two: a jud 
ment which, [ conceive, was not well founded; for though Mr. 
Weft’s part of that correfpondence, which I fhall fpeedily give. the 
reader, will undoubtedly fhew that he poffeft very extraordinary tae 
lents, yet, on Mr. Gray’s fide, there feems, fuperadded to thefe, fuch 
a manly precifion of tafte, and maturity of judgment, as would in- 
duce one to believe Mr. Walpole’s phrafe not very hyperbolical, who 
has often afferted to me that, ** Gray never was a Boy.” 

‘In April, 1738, Mr. Welt left Chrift Church for the Inner Tem- 
ple, and Mr. Gray removed from Peter-Houfe to Town the latter 
end of that year; intending alfo to apply himfelf to the ftudy of the 
law in the fame fociety: for which purpofe his father had already 
either hired or bought him a fet of chambers. But on an invitation 
which Mr. Walpole gave him to be his companion in his travels, this 
intention was laid afide for the prefent, and never after put in exe 
ecution.” 

The following letter from Gray to Weft is a true poetical 
foph’s picture of a college life: ) 

* You muft know that [ do not take degrees, and, after this term, 
fhall have nothing more of college impertinencies to undergo, which 
I truft will be fome pleafure to you, as it isa great one tome. I 
have endured lectures daily and hourly fince I, came laf, fupported 
hy the hopes of being thortly at full liberty to give myfelf ap b. my 
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sends and claffical companions, who, poor fouls! though I fee thens 
filen into great contempt with molt people here, yet E cannot help 
ficking to them, and out of a fpirit of obftinacy (I think) love them 
the better for it; and indeed, what can I do elfe? MatlI plunge 
into metaphyfics? Alas, I cannot fee in the dark; nature has not 
furnifhed me with the optics of a cat. Muft I pore upon mathema- 
tics? Alas, 1 cannot fee in too much light; I am noeagle. It is 
very pofible that two and two make four, but I would not give four 
farthiigs to demontftrate this ever foclearly ; and if thefe be the pro- 
fits of life, give me the amufements of it. The people I behold all 
ground me, it feems, know all this and more, and yet I do not know 
one of them who infpires me with any ambition of being like him, 
Surely it wae of this place, now Cambridge, but formerly known by 
the name of Babylon, that the prophet fpoke when he faid, ‘‘ the 
wild beafts of the defart fhall dwell there, and their houfes fhall be 
foll of doleful creatures, and owls fhall build there, and fatyrs fhall 
dance there; their forts and towers fhall be a den for ever, a joy of 
wild afles; there fhall the great owl make her neft, and lay and hatch 
and gather under her fhadow; it fhall be a court of dragons; the 
fereech ow! alfo fhall reft there, and find for herfelf a place of reft.”” 
You fee here is a pretty colleétion of defolate animals, which is ve- 
tified in thie town to a tittle, and perhaps it may alfo allude to your 
habitation, for you know all types may be taken by abundance of 
handles; however, I defy your owls to match mine. 

‘if the default of your fpirits and nerves be nothing but the effect 
of the hyp, 1 have no more tofay. We all maft fubmit to that way- 
ward Queen, I too in no fmall degree own her fway, 

I feel! her influence while I {peak her power. 

But if it be a reat diftemper, pray take more care of your health, 
if not for your own at leaft for our fakes, and do not be fo foon weary 
of this little world: I do not know what refined friendfhips you 
may have contracted in the other, but pray do not be in a hurry to 
{ee your acquaintance above ; among your terrettrial familiars, how- 
ever, though I fay it that fhould not fay it, there pofitively is not 
one that has a greater efteem for you than 

Peterhoufe, Dec. 1736. . Yours moft fincerely, &c.’ 

Ina letter from Mr. Gray to Mr. Walpole, we may per- 
ctive the origin, and trace the hiftory of fome ideas, afterwards 


latroduced into the country ¢hurch-yard. 

‘I was hindered in my laft, and fo could not give you all the 
trouble I would have done. The defcription of a road, which your 
coach wheels have fo often honoured, it would be needlefs to give 
you; fuftice it that I arrived fafe at my uncle’s, who is a great hun- 
(erin Imagination ; his dogs take up every chair in the houfe, fo [ 
am forced to fland at this prefent writing ; and though the gout for- 
bidshim galloping after them in the field, yet he continues ftill to 
regale his ears and nofe with their comfortable noife and ftink. He 
holds me mighty cheap, I perceive,-for walking when I fhould ride, 
and reading when I fhould hunt. My comfort-amidft all this is, 
that I have at the diftance of half a mile, threagh a green Jane, a 

(the vulgar call it a common) all my own, at leaft as good as 
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fo, for I {py no human thing in it but myfelf. It is a little chaos 
of mountains and precipices; mountains, 1t 18 true, that do not 
afcend much above the clouds, nor are the declivities quite fo ama. 
zing as Dover cliff; but juft fuch hills as people who love their 
necks as well as | do may venture to climb, and craggs that give the 
eye as much pleafure as if they were more dangerous: both vale 
and hill are covered with moft venerable beeches, and other very re. 
verend vegetables, that, like moit other anticat people, are always 
dreaming out their old ftories to the winds, 

And as they bow their hoary tops relate, 

In murm’ring founds, the dark decrees of fate ; 

While vifions, as poetic eyes avow, 

Cling to each leaf and {warm on every bough. 
At the foot of one of thefe fquats me J, (J/ penferofo) and there 
grow to the trunk for awhole morning. ‘The timorous hare and 
{portive fquirrel gambol around me like Adam in Paradife, before 
he had an Eve; but I think he did not ufe to read Virgil, as I com. 
monly do there. In this fituation I often converfe with my Horace, 
aloud too, that is talk to you, but I do not remember that I ever 
heard you anfwer me. I beg pardon for taking all the converfation 
to mylelf, but it is entirely your own fault. We have old Mr, 
Southern at a gentleman’s houfe a little way off, who often comes to 
fee us ; he is now feventy-feven years old, and has almoft wholly lott his 
memory; butis as agreeable as anold man can be, at leaf I perfuade 
myfelf fo when I look at him, and think of Ifabella and Oroonoko, 
] thall be in ‘Town in about three weeks.’ Adieu. 

September 1737. 

His (quatting at the foot of one of the venerable beaches, and 
growing to the trunk for a whole morning, together with his 
converfation with himfelf, are faithfully drawn in his own pot- 
tical picture : 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beach, 
That wreathes its old fantaftic roots fo high, 
His liftlefs length at noon tide would he ftretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 
Hard by yon wood, now fmiling as in fcorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove. F 

Mr. Gray had great excellence in Latin poetry, as a fpeci- 
men of which we fhall prefent our readers with an elegant Sa 
phic ode, which is the more curious as Mr. Mafon informs us, 
it was the firft voluntary produétion of his mufe. It is addreft 
to his friend Mr. Weft, on their going together to the Temple. 

‘ Barbaras edes aditure mecum 

Quas Eris femper fovet inquieta, 

Lis ubi late fonat, et togatum 
fEituat agmen ! 

Dulcius quanto, patulis fub ulmi 

Hofpite ramis temer? jacentem 

Sic libris horas, tenuiq; inertes 
Fallere Mufa? 
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Spe enim curis vagor expedita 
‘Mente; dum, blandam meditans Camznam, 
Vix malo rori, meminive ferz 
Cedere noéti; 
Et, pedes qué me rapiunt, in omni 
Colle Parnaffum videor videre 
Fertilem fylvz, gelidamq; in omni 
Fonte Aganippen. 
Rifit & Ver me, facilefq; Nymphz 
Nare captantem, nec ineleganti, 
Mané quicquid de violis eundo 
Surripit aura: 
Me reclinatum teneram per herbam ; 
Qua leves curfus aqua cunque ducit, 
Et moras dulci ftrepitu lapillo 
Neétit in omni. 
Hz novo noftrum fere pectus anno 
Simplices cure tenuere, colum 
Quamdit fudum explicuit Favoni? 
Purior hora: 
Otia et campos nec adhuc relinquo, 
Nec magis Pheebo Clytie fidelis ; 
(Ingruant venti licet, et fenefcat 
Mollior zftas.) 
Namque, feu, letos hominum labores 
Prataq; & montes recreante Curru, 
‘Purpura tractus oriens Eoos 
Veftit, et auro; 
Sedulus fervo veneratus orbem 
Prodigum fplendoris: amzniori 
Sive dile@am meditatur igne 
: Pingere Calpen; 
Ufque dum, fulgore magis mag's jam 
Languido circum, variata nubes 
Labitur furtim, viridifq; in umbras 
Scena receflit. 
O ego felix, vice fi (nec unquam 
Surgerem rurfus) fimili cadentem 
Parca me lenis fineret quieto 
Fallere Letho! 
Multa flagranti radiifq; cinéto 
Integris ah! quam nihil inviderem, 
Cum Dei ardentes medius quadrigas 
Sentit Olympus? 

The fplendour and pi@urefque turn of Gray’s genius are 
krongly marked in the above ode, which was written when he 
Was about twenty-two, 

From his correfpondence during his travels, as_moit of the 
Places ke vifited have been minutely defcribed by others, we 
hhall feleg only a few paflages that bear more particular marks 
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of his genius, talents, or difpofition, And firft, a view of 
Verfailles. 

‘ And fo at eight o'clock, paffing through a road fpeckled with 
vines, and villas, and hares, and partridges, we arrive at the great 
avenue, flanked on either hand with a double row of trees about 
half a mile long, and with the palace itfelf to terminate the view ; 
facing which, on each fide of you is placed a femicirele of very 
handfome buildings, which form the ftables. Thefe we will not enter 
into, becaufe you know we are no jockies. Well! and is this the 
great front of Verfailles? What a hage heap of littlenefs! it is 
compofed, as it were, of three courts, all open to the eye at once, 
and gradually diminifhing till you come to the royal apartments, 
which on this fide prefent bat half a dozen windows and a balcony, 
This laft is all that can be called a front, for the reft is’only great 
wings. The hue of all this mafs is black, dirty red, and yellow; 
the firft proceeding from ftone changed by age; the fecond, froma 
mixture of brick; and the laft, from a profufion of ‘tarnithed gild- 
ing. Youcannot feea more difagreeable tout-enfemble; and, to 
finifh the matter, it is a!l ftuck over in many places with fmall butts 
of a tawny hue betweenevery window. We pafs through this to go 
into the garden, and here the cafe is indeed altered nothing can be 
vafter and more magnificent than the back front; before it a very 
{pacious terrace {preads itfelf, adorned with two large bafons ; thefe 
are bordered and lined (as moft of the others) with white marble, 
with handfome ftatues of bronze reclined on their edges. From 
hence you defcend a huge flight of fteps into a femi-circle formed by 
woods, that are cut all round into niches, which are filled with beau- 
tiful copies of all the famous antique ftatues in white marble, Ju 
in the midft is the bafon of Latona; fhe and her children are ftmnd- 
ing on the top of a rock in the middle, on the fides of which are the 
peafants, fome half, fome totally changed into frogs, all which throw 
Out water at her in great plenty. From this place runs on the great 
alley, which brings you into a complete round, where is the bafon 
of Apollo, the biggeft in the gardens. He is rifing in his car out 
of the water, furrounded by nymphs and tritons, all in bronze, and 
finely executed, and thefe, as they play, raife a perfect ftorm about 
him ; beyond this is the great canal, a prodigious long piece of water, 
that terminates the whole: all this you have at one coup d’oeil in 
entering the garden, which is truly great. { cannot fay as much 
of the general tafte of the place; every thing you behold favours too 
much of art; all is forced, all is conftrained about you; ftatues and 
vafes fowed every where without diftin@tion; fagar-loaves and 
minced-pies of yew; {crawl work of box, and little fquirting jets- 
d’eau, befides a great famenefs in the walks, cannot help ftriking 
one at firft fight, not to mention the fillieft of labyrinths, and: all 
— fables in water ; fince thefe were defigned in ufam Delphini 
only.’ : 

And next, the amufements at Rheims. (| 

“ As my lord Conway had fpent a good part of his time 
among them, his brother, and.we with him; were foon intro- 


duced into all their afflemblies; as foon as you enter, the lady “ 
oufe 
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hoofe prefents each of you a card, and offers you a party at quadrille; 


ou fit down, and play forty deals without intermiflion, exceptin 
one quarter of an hour, when every body rifes to eat of what they cal 
the gouter, which fupplies the place of our tea, and is a fervice of 
wine, fruits, cream, f{weetmeats, crawfith, and cheefe. People take 
what they like, and fit down again to play; after that, they make 
little parties to go to the walks together, and then all the company 
retire to their feparate habitations. Very feldom any fuppers or din- 
nersare given; and this is the manner they liveamong one another ; 
not much out of any averfion they have to pleafure, as out of a 
fort of formality they have contracted by not being much frequented 
by people who have lived at Paris. It is fure they do not hate gaiety 
any more than the reft of their country-people, and can enter into 
diverfions, that are once propofed, with a good grace enovgh; for 
‘jnfance, the other evening we happened to be got together in a 
company of eighteen people, men and women of the beit fafhion 
here, at a garden in the town to walk ; when one of the ladies be- 
thought herfelf of afking, Why fhould not we fup here? Immediately 
the cloth was laid by the fide of a fountain under the trees, and 
avery elegant fupper ferved up; after which another faid, come, let 
us fing; and directly began herfelf: from finging we infenfibly fell 
to dancing, and finging in a round; when fomebody mentioned the 
violins, and immediately a company of them was ordered: minuets 
were begun in the open air, and then came country-dances, which 
held till four o’clock next morning ; at which hour the gayeft lady 
there propofed, that fuch as were weary fhould get into their coaches, 
and the reft of them fhould dance before them with the mufic in the 
van; and in this manner we paraded through all the principal itreets 
of the city, and waked every body in it,’ 

Then the confluence of the Rhone and the Saéne: 

‘I take this opportunity to tell you that we are at the ancient and 
celebrated Lugdunum, a city fituated upon the confluence of the 
Rhone and Saone (Arar, I fhould fay), two people, who though of 
tempers extremely unlike, think fit to join hands here, and make a 
little party to travel to the Mediterranean in company ; the lady 
comes gliding along through the fruitfal plains of Burgundy, iacredi- 
bili lenitate, ita ut oculis in utram partem fiuit judicari non poffit; the 
gentleman runs all rough and roaring-down trom the mountains of 
Switzerland to meet her; and with all her foft airs the likes him 
never the worfe; fhe goes through the middle of the city in ftate, 
_ he paffes incog. without the walls, but waits for hera little 

ow,’ | ) 

When Mr. Gray afcends the Alps, we fee even the native 
grandeur of his ideas heightened. He is hardly any longer a 
mortal being, nec vox hominem fonat, particularly when he goes 
tpto the Grande Chartreufe; that wild magical enthufiafm fe 
fataral to him, feéms to poflefs his whole foul : 

‘In our little journey up to the Grande Chartreufe, I do not re- 
member to have gone ten paces without an exclamation, that there 
Was rio reftraining : not a precipice, not a torrent, not a cliff, but is 
Pregnant with religion and poetry. There are certain fcénes that 
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would awe an atheift into belief, without the help of other argu. 
ment. One need not have a very fantaftic imagination to fee {pirits 
there at noon-day. You have death perpetually before your eyes, 
enly fo far removed, as to compofe the mind without frightingic. [| 
am well perfuaded St. Bruno was a man of no common genius, to 
choofe fuch a fituation for his retirement ; and perhaps fhould have 
been a difciple of his, had I been born in his time. You may be. 
lieve Abelard and Heloife were not forgot upon this occafion: if [ 
do not miftake, I faw you too every now and then at a diftance 
among the trees; il me femble, que j’ai vu ce chien de vifage la 
quelque part. You feemed to call to me from the other fide of the 
precipice, but’the noife of the river below was fo great, that I really 
conld not diftinguifh what you faid; it feemed to have a cadence 
like verfe. In your next you will be fo good to let me know what it 
was. The week we have fince paffed among the Alps, has not equal- 
led the fingle day upon that mountain, becaufe the winter was ra- 
ther too far advanced, and the weather a little foggy. However, it 
did not want its beauties; the favage rudenefs of the view is incon- 
ceivable without feeing it: I reckoned, in one day, thirteen caf- 
cades, the leaft of which was, I dare fay, one hundred feet in height. 
I had Livy in the chaife with me, and beheld his ** Nives celo 
prope immifta, teéta informia impofita rupibus, pecora jumentaque 
torrida frigore, homines intonfi & inculti, animalia inanimaque om- 
nia rigentia gelu; omnia confragofa, preruptaque.”’ 

In another letter to his mother, he thus {peaks of the moun- 
tain of the Chartreufe : 

‘It is fix miles to the top; the road runs winding up it, common- 
ly not fix feet broad; on one hand is the rock, with woods of pine- 
trees hanging over head ; on the other, a monftrous precipice, almoft 
perpendicular, at the bottom of which rolls a torrent, that fome- 
times tumbling among the fragments of ftone that have fallen from 
on high, and fometimes precipitating itfelf down vaft defcents with 
a noife like thunder, which is ftill made greater by the echo from 
the mountains on each fide, concurs to form one of the moft folemn 
the moft romantic, and the moft aftonifhing fcenes I ever beheld: Add 
to this the ftrange views made by the craggs and cliffs on the other 
hand ; the cafcades that in many places throw themfelves from the 
very fummit down into the vale, and the river below; and many 
other particulars impoflible to defcribe; you will conclude we had 
no occafion to repent our pains. This place St. Bruno chofe to re- 
tire to, and upon its very top founded the aforefaid convent, which 
is the fuperior of the whole order. When we came there, the two 
fathers, who are commiflioned to entertain ftrangers, (for the rett 
muft neither {peak one to another, nor to any one elfe). received us 
very kindly ; and fet before us a repait of dried fith, eggs, butter, and 
fruits, all excellent in their kind, and extremely neat, They prefled 
us to {pend the night there, and to ftay fome days with them; but 
this we could not do, fo they led us about their houfe, which 15, 
you muft think, like a little city; for there are 100 fathers, . befides 
3co fervants, that make their clothes, grind their corn, prefs thelr 
wine, and do every thing among themfelves: the whole is quite a 
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derly and fimple; nothing of finery, but the wonderful decency, and 
the ftrange fituation, more than fupply the place of it.’ 

On his return from his travels, and after the mifunderftand- 
ing with Mr. Walpole, when his natural melancholy heightened 
by chagrin, had led his wifhes to a gloomy dereliGtiion of {o- 
ciety, be appears again to have vifited the Chartreufe. The 
fituation was perfectly fuitable to his ftate of mind, and there 
he wrote fuch an ode as he himfelf only could have written: 

O D E. 
Oh Tu, feveri Religio loci, 
Quocunque gaudes nomine (non leve 
Nativa nam certé fluenta 
Numen habet, veterefque fylvas ; 
Prefentiorem & confpicimus Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivofque przruptos, fonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem ; 
Quam fi repoftus fub trabe citrea 
Fulgeret auro, & Phidiaca manu) 
Salve vocanti rite, feffo et 
Da placidam juveni quietem. 
Quod fi invidendis fedibus, & frui 
Fortuna facra lege filentii : 
Vetat volentem, me reforbens 
In medios violenta fluctus : 
Saltem remoto des, Pater, angulo 
Horas fenectz ducere liberas ; 
Tutumgue vulgari tumultu 
Surripias, hominumgue curis. 

In the following letter, the Author is in a happier tempery 

and in that, for the prefent, we fhall leave him : 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. WEST. 
Tivoli, May 20, 1740. 

‘ This day being in the palace of his highnefs the Duke of Mo- 
dena, he laid his moft ferene commands upon me to write to Mr. 
Welt, and faid he thought it for his glory, that I fhould draw up an 
inventory of all his moft ferene poffeflions for the faid Weft’s pe- 
rufal_—Imprimis, a houfe, being in circumference a quarter of a 
mile, two feet and an inch; the faid houfe containing the following 
particulars, to wit, a greatroom. Item, another great room; item,a 
bigger room; item, another room; item, a vaft room; item, a fixth 
of the fame ; a feventh ditto; an eighth as before; a ninth as above- 
faid ; a tenth (fee N°. 1.) ; item, ten more fuch, befides twenty be- 
fides, which, not to be too particular, we fhall pafs over. The faid 
rooms contain nine chairs, two tables, five ftoolsand acricket. From 
whence we fhall proceed to the garden, containing two millions of 
fuperfine laurel hedges, a clump of cyprefs trees, and half the river 
Teverone, that piffes into two'thoufand feveral chamber-pots. Finis. 
~—— Dame Nature defired me to put in a lift of her little goods and 
chattels, and, as they were fmall, to be very minute about —_ 
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She has built here three or four little mowatains, and laid them oy 
in an irregular femi-circle; from certain others behind, at a greater 
diftance, fhe has drawn a canal, into which the has put a little 
river of her’s, called Anio; the has cut a huge cleft between the two 
innermof of her four hills, and there fhe has left it to his own dif. 
pofal; which fhe has no fooner done, but, like a heedlefs chit, it 
tumbles headlong down a declivity fifty feet perpendicular, breaks 
itfelf all to fhatters, and is converted into a fhower of rain, where 
the fon forms many a bow, red, green, blue and yellow. To get 
out of our metaphors without any further trouble, it 1s the moft noble 
fight in the world. The weight of that quantity of watets, and the 
force they fall with, have worn the rocks they throw themfelves 
among into a thoufand irregular craggs, and toa vaft depth. In 
this channel it goes boiling along with a mighty noife till it comes 
to another fteep, where you fee it a fecond time come roaring down 
(but firft you muft walk two miles fartner) a greater height than be- 
fore, but not with that quantity of waters; for by this time it has 
divided itfelf, being crofied and oppofed by the rocks, into four fe. 
veral ftreams, each of which, in emulation of the great one, will 
tumble down too; and it does tumble down, but not from an equally 
elevated place; fo that you have at one view all thefe cafcades inter- 
mixed with groves of olive and little woods, the mountains rifing be- 
hind them, and on the top of one (that which forms the extremity of 
one of the half-circle’s horns) is feated the town itfelf. At the very 
extremity of that extremity, on the brink of the precipice, ftands 
the Sybils’ temple, the remains of a little rotunda, furrounded with 
its portico, above half of whofe beautiful Corinthian pillars are ftill 
ftanding and entire; all thison one hand. On the other, the open 
Campagna of Rome, here and there a little caftle on a hillock, and 
the city itfelf on the very brink of the horizon, indiftin@tly feen 
‘(being 13 miles off) except the dome of St. Peter’s; which, if you 
look out of your window, wherever yeu are, I fuppofe, you can fee. 
I did not tell you that a little below the firf fall, on the fide of the 
rock, and hanging over that torrent, are little ruins which they fhow 

you for Horace’s houfe, a-curious fituation to obferve the 

“* Precens Anio, & Tiburni lacus, & ada 
** Mobilibus pomaria rivis.”’ 

Mecenas did not care for fach a noife, it feems, and built him 2 
-houfe (which they alfo carry one to fee) fo fituated that it fees no- 
thing at all of the matter, and for any thing he knew there might be 
no fuch river in the world. Horace had another houfe on the other 
‘fide of the Teverone, oppofite to Macenas’s; and they told us there 
was a bridge of communication, by which * andava ill desta Signor 
per traftullarfi coll ifteffo Orazie,” tn coming hither we crofied the 
Aquz Albule, a vile littl brook that ftinks like a fury, and they 
_ fay it has ftunk fo thefe thoufand years. | forgot the Pifcina of 
Quintilius Varus, where he. ufed to keep certain little fifhes. This 
Is very entire, and there is a piece of the aqueduét that fispplied it 
too ; im the garden below is old Rome, built in little, juft as it was 
they fay. There are fever teniples in it, and ro houfes at all: they 
‘fay there were stone. 
: May 
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We have had the pleafure of going twelve miles out of our way 
to Paleftrina. It has rained all day as if heaven and us were comin 
together. See my honefty, I do not mention a fyllable of the tem. 

e of Fortune, becaufe I really did not fee it; which, | think, is 
pretty well for an old traveller. So we returned along the Via Pra- 
neftina, faw the Lacus Gabinus and Regilius, where, yon know, 
Caftor and Pollux appeared upon a certain occafion. And many 2 
good old tomb we leit of each hand, and many an Aquedné@, - 

Dumb are whofe fountains, and their channels dry. 

There are, indeed, two whole modern ones, works of Popes, that 
run about thirty miles a-piece in length; one of them conveys {till 
the famous Aqua Virgo to Rome, and adds vaft beauty to the pro- 
fpet. So we came to Rome again, where waited for cs a f{plendi- 
difimo regalo of letters ; in one of which came you, with your huge 
charatters and wide intervals, ftaring. I would have you to know, f£ 
expect you fhould take a handfome crow-quill when you write to me, 
and not leave room for .a pin’s point in four fides of @ fheet royal, 
Do you but find matter, 1 will find {pettacles. 

‘| have more time than I thought, and 1 will employ it in telling 
you about a ball that we were atthe other evening. Figure to yours 
felf a Roman villa; all its little apartments thrown.open, and 
lighted up to the beft advantage. - At the. upper end of the gallery, 
a fine concert, in which La Diamantina, a famous virtuofa, played 
on the violin divinely, and fung angelicaly ; Giovannino and Paf- 
qualini (great names in-mufical Rory) alfo performed miraculoufly. 
On each fide were ranged all the fecular grand monde of Rome, the 
ambaffadors, princeffes, and ail shat. Among the reft il Sereniflimo 
Pretendente (as the Mantova gazette calls him) difplayed his rueful 
length of perfon, with his twe young ones, and all his miniftry 
around him. ‘*‘ Poi nacque un graziofo bailo,” where the world 
danced, and I fat an .a corner regaling mylelf with iced. fruits, and 
other pleafant rinfrefcatives. | 
(Ta be continued. ) tans L 


Art. II. Kjfes, ‘being an Englith Tranflation in Verfe of the Bafia 
of Joannes Secundus Nicolaius of thé Hague, accompanied with 
the original’ Latin Text. TYo which is added, an Effay on the 
Life and Writings of Secundus. Osnamented with a Frontifpiece 
reprefenting the Origin of Kiffes, and a Likenefs of Secundus 
from a Painting by Scorellius. 8vo. 48. bound, Davies. 1775. 


er 





PYHE Bafa of Secundus, the-elegant, harmonious, volup- 
tuous Secundus, ‘the pureft and moft claffical of all modern 

Latin poets, are a {mall collection'of amorous odes, little known 
to the generality of Readers. “This very ingenious Gentleman, 
defcended from an illuftrious family in the Netherlands, lived 
in the favour and prote&ion of the Emperor Charles V. He 
was born at the Hague, and died in the Year 1536, in the 
25th year of his age, regretted by all to whom genius and the 
elegant arts, yet in their infancy, were dear. ‘The country of 
. Secundus 
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Secundus affords an inconteftible argument againft the obferya- 
tion of Montefquieu and other modern philofophers, that genius 
is dependent on climate. Nothing could be more tender, more 
delicate, more enjoue (to fpeak in their own terms) than that 
of Secunpus, who was born. a DuTCHMAN, and of a Middle- 
burg family, the almoft amphibious natives of fens and lakes, 
Italy itfelf, the geniality of Tufcan air and Campanian {kies 
never produced a fofter enthufiafm, a finer fancy. His Bafta 
are a hoard of fweetnefs, a blaze of beauty,—fomewhat too 
lafcivious, perhaps; but he could not avoid writing up to Na- 
ture. She poffeffed his whole foul. 

As the original is not in many hands we fhall make no apo- 
logy for introducing the Latin with the fpecimens of the tran- 
flation ; it is rarely we can afford our Readers fuch a treat: 


Basium Il, 
Vicina quantum witis lafcivit in ulmo, 
Et tortiles per ilicem 
Brachia proceram firingunt immenfa corimbi ; 
‘Tantum, Newra, fi queas 
In mea nexilibus proferpere colla lacertis ; 
Tali, Nexra, fi queam 
Candida perpetuim nexu tua colla ligare, 
Fungens perenne Basium. 
Tanc me nec CRRERIS, nec amici cura LY &1, 
Soporis aut amabilis, 
- Vita, tuo de purpureo divelleret ore: 
Sed mutuis in ofeulis 
DefeGos, ratis una duos portaret Amanteis 
Ad pallidam Ditis domum. 
-Mox per odoratos campos, &F perpetuum ver 
Produceremur in loca, 
Semper ubi, antiquis in amoribus, HuRroinak, 
_.. Hgroas inter nobileis, 
Aut ducunt choreas, alternave carmina leta, 
In valle cantant myrted. 
Qua violifque, rofifque, F flavi-comis narciffis, 
Umbraculis trementibus 
Tludit lauri nemus; &8 crepitante fufurro 
Tepidi fudwe fibilant 
SE ternum ZEPHYR: mec vomere faucia Tertius 
- Facunda folvit ubera. 
Turba Beatorum nobis affurgeret omnis, 
Ingue berbidis fedilibus, : 
Inter Mzonipas prima nos fede locarent : 
Nec ulla Amatricum Jovis 
Pra-repto cedens indignaretur honore ; 
| Nee nata Tynparis Jove. 


Kiss Il. 


As round fome neighbouring elm, the vine 
Its circling branches loves to twine ; 
2 As 
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As round the oak, in many a maze, 

The devious-creeping ivy ftrays : 

Thus! let me to your {nowy breaf 

My dear Nera! thus be prett ; 

While I as fondly in my arms, 

Nezra! clafp thy yielding charms: 

And, with one long, long Kiss improve ° 
Our mutual extafies of love. 

Should Ceres pour her plenteous hoard, 
Should Baccuus crown the feftive board, 
Should balmy Scexp luxurious fpread 
His downy pinions o’er my head ; 

Yet not for thefe my joys I'd break, 

For thefe! thy vermil lips forfake. 

At length, when ruthlefs age denies 

A longer blifs, and feals our eyes; 

One bark hall waft our {pirits o’er 
United, to the Stycian fhore: 

Then pafling through a tranfient night, 
We'll enter foon thofe fields of light ; + 
Where, breathing richeft odours round, 
A {pring eternal paints the ground : 
Where Heroes once in valour prov’d, 
And beauteous Heroines once belov’d, 
Again with mutual paffion burn, 

Feel all their wonted flames return ; 

And now in fportive meafures tread 

The flow’ry carpet of the mead ; 

Now fing the jocund, tuneful tale 
Alternate in the myrtle vale : 

Where ceafelefs Zepuyrs fan the glade, 
Soft-murmuring through the laurel fhade ; 
Beneath whofe waving foliage grow, 

The vi'let fweet of purple glow, 

The daffodil that breathes perfume, 

And rofes of immortal bloom : 

Where Earrtn her gifts fpontaneous yields, 
Nor plough-thare cuts th’unfurrow’d fields, 

Soon. as we enter thefe abodes 
Of happy fouls, of demi-gods : 

The Brest fhall all refpeétful rife, 
And view us with admiring eyes } 

Shall feat us ’mid th’immortal throng ; 
Where I, renown’d for tender fong, 

A Poet’s and a Lover’s praife 

At once fhall gain, and claim the bays ; 
While Tuou, enthron’d above the reft, 
Wilt fhine in beauty’s train confefs’d : 
Nor fhall the Mistresses of Jove 
Such partial honours difapprove, 

E’en Heven, though of Race pivine, 
Will to-thy charms her rank refign. 


What 
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What tendernefs, fpisic and enthufiafm in the above poem ! 
What gallantry, harmony, and beauty itr the following ! 


: Bastunm VIL. 

De meliore nota bis Basta mille pacifcens 5 
Basia mille dedi, Basia mille tuli, | 

Explépi nameram, fateor, jucunda Neazra! 
Expleri numero fed neguit ullus Awor. 

Quis laudet Cenexem numeratis furgere ariftis ? 
Gramen im irrigué quis numeravit humo ? 

Quis tibi, Baccwet, tulit pro centum vota racemis ? 
AGRICcOLUMVE Deum mulle popofcit apeis ? 

Cum pius irrorat ftienteis JurPrvER agros, 
Decidue guttas nom mumeramus aqua. 

Sie quoque, cume ventis comeuffus inborruit.atr, 
Sumpfit F iratd JuPPITER arma manu, 

Grandine confufé Tervas FS Cerula pulfat, 
Securus fernat quot fata, quotve locis, 

Seu bona, feu mala funt, veniunt uberrima CoB.o: 
Majeftas Domui. convenit illa Jovis, 

Tu quoque cum Dax fis, Diva formofor illé, 
Concha per equoreum quam vaga ducit iter ; 

Basia cur numero, Coerestra Dona, coérces? 
Nec numseras gemitus, dura PueiLa, meos ? 

Nec Lachrymas numeras, que per faciemque, finumgue, 
Duxerunt rivos Jemper-euntis aqua ? 

Si numeras Lathrymas, numeres licet Oscura, fed ff 
Non numeras Lachrymas, OscuLa ne numeres. 

Et mihi da, miferi Sonatra Vana doboris, 
Junumera innumeris Basia pro Lachrymis. 


Kiss VI. 

Two Tuousanp Kisses of the fweeteft kind, 
*T was once agreed, our. mutual love fhould bind; 
Firft from my lips a rapt’rous Tuousanp flow’d, 
Then you a THovusanp in your turn beftow’d; 
The promis’d Numseas were fulfill’d 1 owa, 
But Love fuffie’d with Numzees ne’er was known! 
What mortal ftrives to count each {pringing blade, 
That fpreads the furface of a grafly mead? 
Who prays for number’d ears of rip’ning grain,, 
When lavifh Cer es yellows o’er the plain! 
Or to a fcanty. Hundred would confine 
The cluft’ring grapes, when Baccuus loads the vine ? 
Who afks the GuarDIAN OF THE HONJED STORE, 
To grant.a Thoufand Bees, and grant no more? 
Or tells the drops, while o’er fome thirfty. field 
The Liquip Stores are from above diftill’d? 
When Jove with fary hurls the moulded hail, 
And earth and fea deftructive ftorms affail ; 
Or when he bids from his tempeftuous fky, 
The winds unchain’d with wafting horror fly ; 

| ) Tut 
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Tue Gop ne’er heeds what harvefts he may fpoil, 

Nor yet regards each defolated fou : 

So, when its blefings BounTeous Heav’n ordains, 

It ne’er with {paring haad the Gooo reftrains ; 

Evits in like abundance too it fhow’rs ; 

Well fuits profufion with 1mmortat Pow’rs! 

Then fince fuch gifts with heav’nly minds agree, 

Shed, Gonpvess-Like, your blandifhments on me; 

And fay, Neara! for that form divine 

Speaks Thee defcended of #THerrat. line; 

Say, Gopvzss! thar that Goppess lovelier far, 

Who roams o'er ocean in her pearly car; 

Your Krssas, Boons ceLestiaz! why withhold ? 

Or why, by fcansy Numbers are they told ? | 

Still you ne’er count, hard-hearted Main, thofe fighs 

Which in my lab’ring breaft ineeffant rife ; 

Nor yet thefe lucid drops of tender woe, 

Which down my cheeks in quick fucceffion flow. 

Yes, pearest Lire! your Kisses number all; 

And number too my: forrowing tears that fall : 

Or, if you count not all the tears, my Fair ! 

To count the Kisses fure you. moft forbear. 

But let thy lips now footh a lover’s pain, 

(Yet griefs like mine what Soormines fhall reftrain!), 

If tears unnumber’d pity can regard, 

Unnumber’d Kisses mutt each tear reward, 

Prefixed to the Bafta is the Epithalamium of Secunpus ;. but 

that we think the Franflator had better have left unrendered, 
gratia clericit, Alt we can fay in favour of the tranflation is,  # 


that we have not a better. J 6 





Art. IH. A Didttonary of the Englifo Language, anfowering at once the 
Parpofes of Rhyming, Spelling, and Pronouacing. On a Plan not! 
hitherto attempted. In which, I. The whole Language is ar- 
ranged according to its Terminations, Il. Every Word is ex~ 
plained, and divided into Syllables exa&ly as pronounced.. 
Il]. Multitudes. of Words liable to a double Pronunciation, are: 
fixed in their true Sound by aRhyme. IV. Several Words of 
eltablifhed Ufage, not to be found in our beft Dictionaries, are 
inferted, and the moft difficult Words rendered eafy to be pro- 
nounced by being elaffed according to their Endingss To which 
13 prefixed a copious Introduction to the various Ufes of the Work, 
with critical and pra€tical Obfervations on Orthography, Syllabi- 
cation, Pronunciation, and Rhyme: And for the Purpofes of 
Poetry is added an Index of allowable Rhymes. With Authori- 
ties for the Ufage from oar bef Authors, By J. Walker, Author 
of the General Idea of a Pronouncing Dictionary*. 8vo.. 7 se 
bound, Becket. 1779. 


: is indeed a Ditionary on a new plan; and though 
the novelty certainly gives it a whimfical appearance, at 





* See Review, vol. 50, p» 348. 
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the firft fight, yet as the ingenious Projector juftly obferves, 
* an arrangement which is perfectly new, may poflibly pro- 
duce advantages which were entirely unnoticed before this ar- 
yangement was actually drawn out.’ In an Introdu@tion which 
fhews how attentively Mr. Walker has ftudied the genius of our 
language, are to be found many accurate obfervations on or- 
thography, fyilabication, pronunciation, and rhyme; with a 
collection of orthographical aphorifms, juftified oftener indeed 
by ftrict regard to analogy in the formation of compounded 
words, than from the current ufe of them. On this head he 
obferves : 

‘ Some fhallow writers, or perhaps printers, have heard that good 
authors have complained that our language is clogged by clufters of 
confonants. ‘This was fufficient to fet thefe fmatterers at work on 
fo eafy a bufinefs as that of unloading the language of its ufelefs let. 
ters; and we find under the notion of ufelefs letters, and clufters of 
confonants, we are near being deprived of the moft ufeful letters we 
have. But words are evidently miiftaken for things. Clutters of 
confonants to the ear are very different from affemblages of confo- 
nants to the eye; thefe are often no more than double confonants of 
the fame kind, and are founded as eafily as fingle ones; but thofe 
knots of difcordant confonants to the ear, however difguftful, are not 
to be removed without entirely altering the language. The clufters 
of confonants of which Mr. Addifon complains, are thofe that arife 
from finking the intervening vowels in pronunciation, as drown’d, 
walk’d, arriv'd, for drowned, walked, arrived, The double letters 
at the end of words, which are ridiculoufly confounded with what 
is termed clufters of confonants, as to inftall, windfall, handfull, &c. 
make not the leaft alteration in the found of the words, and are of- 


*ten fo effentially neceffary to preferve the true found from being 


miftaken, that if we deprive words of one of thefe double letters, 
they are in danger of degenerating into a different found: for what 
fecurity have we but a previous knowledge of the fimples, which is 
contrary to the firft principles of our orthography, that the laft fyl- 
lable of waterfal is not to rhyme with the firft of /hal-low, and the 
lat of Landful with the monofyllable du//? In fhort, as Mr. Elphin- 
fton very juftly, as well as pleafantly, obferves, ‘* Every reader, 
both young and old, muft now be fo fagacious an analyft as to dif- 
cern at once, not only what are compounds, and what their fimples, 
but that a/ in compofition is equal to a// out of it; or, in other 
words, that it is, both what it is, and what it is not.” Prin. Eng. 
Lang. vol. i. p. 60. 

‘ Thus have I ventured, with a trembling hand, to point out a 
few of the moft glaring inconfiftencies under which the orthography 
of our language labours, without daring to make the leaft flep to 
a reformation myfelf: for if ever this be done to any good purpofe, 
it muft certainly be by the joint labour of both our univerfities ; till 
when, no individual can do better fervice to the orthography of his 
country than to let it remain as it ftands at prefent in that monu- 
ment of Englifh philology erefted by Johnfon. Thofe who fee be- 
yond the furface, regret the many deviations from that only ftandard 
of our language by the Greeklings and Latinitafters of this fmatter- 
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jhe age 3 and it is certainly to be feared, that if this pruning of our 
words of all the fuperfluous letters; as they are called, fhould be 
much farther indulged, we fhall quickly antiquate our moft refpect- 
able authors, and irreparably maim our language.’ — 

The attention of our late lexicographers having extended ta 
teach pronunciation by reading, which though we ftill confider 
asa vain attempt, without vocal affiftance *, it is but juft to 
produce what the Author fays on that fubject with reference to 


this di€tionary of terminations. 

‘ Syllabication having found for its objet, and the affociation of 
fmilar terminations contributing fo largely to facilitate fyllabica- 
tion, it is evident that the moft obvious advantage of this inverted 
profpect of our language, is the affiftance it affords to pronunciation. 
in other dictionaries, words of a totally different form promifcuoufly 
fucceed each other, while in this we find the words forted by their 
fpecies 2s well as letters. It is recommended by Mr. Sheridan, in his 
Lectures on Elocution, to fele&t thofe words which we find dificult to 
pronounce, and to repeat them frequently till a habit is acquired. This 
rule is founded on good fenfe and experience, and ought to be care- 
fully attended to by foreigners and provincials ; but if the difficulty of 
pronouncing lies in the latter fyllables, as is moft frequently the cafe, 
what immenfe labour muft it be to feleét thefe from a common dic- 
tionary? But in this, how readily are we introduced to the whole 
fpecies of any termination at once, and by feeing the whole clafs, 
gain an intimate acquaintance with its {pecific orthography and pro- 
nunciation ; for by this means, not only a more precife idea of the 
fpelling of words is obtained, and an opportunity of habituating the 
organs to every difficult termination, but the dependance of accent 
on termination is at large difplayed, and a habit induced of affo- 
ciating the ftrefs with its correfpondent ultimate fyllable. This view 





* In juitification of this opinion, we recollect the inflance of a 
young ingenious farmer, who induftrioufly fought that inftruction 
from books which his opportunities of converfation did not afford. 
He had never heard the word machine uttered, but noting the ac- 
cent on the fecond fyllable- in his di¢tionary, ventured to commend 
a mechanical contrivance he once faw, as a very ufeful machine. He 
pave the accent on the proper fyllable, but was laughed at for 
founding chine as we commonly do in talking of mutton or 
pork. Even Mr. Walker’s prefent work would not have faved his 
credit in this inftance. Indeed great part of the difputes concerning 
accents among the moft accurate judges of Janguage continue itill 
indecifive ; from the difficulty of eftablifhing rules, where exceptions 
are fo numerous as to perplex and unfettle the beft grammarians. 
Languages, like molt great cities, are of progreflive growth under 
unkkilful hands, more attentive to prefent convenience than to me- 
thod and uniformity: they do not come under the regulation of 
gfammarians, architects, and furveyors, until they are too far ad- 
vanced to be new modelled, and will only admit of occafioual emen- 
dations : where they will not bend to rules, rules are bent to them. 
Riv, May 17766 Dd at 
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of accent will fhow us that our language is much lefs irregular than 
is generally imagined, and we foon difcover termination to be, as 
it were. a rudder to accent, a key that opens to us an unexpetted 
fcene of uniformity, and proves, as Mr. Elphinfton admirably ex. 

refles it, ‘* that fpeech, the peculiar glory of rational intercourfe, 
is neither given nor guided by an arbitrary power, but that ufe ip 
language, as in’all nature, is no other than the conftant agency of 
harmony and of reafon.” Prin. Eng. Lang. vol. 1. p. 3 

‘ There are few but muft obferve with what difficulty children, 
and even youth, acquire a fecure pronunciation of the technical 
terms in the learned profeffiens, and how frequently they are at a 
lofs for the found of an Englifh word they have not been accuftomed 
to, even at the time they are making great advances in the learned 
Janguages. This obfervation will naturally lead us to prefume that 
the prefent work, of all others, muft be the moft ufeful for fuch 
{chools as are not entirely negligent of their mother tongue. Here 
the words of any difficulty are felected in a moment, and by being 
repeated a few times over in the order they lie, will imbue the ear 
with fuch an accentual rhythmus, if I may call it fo, as will infal. 
libly regulate the pronunciation ever after. 

‘ The divifion and accentuation of words according to the length 
-or fhortnefs of the vowels, is an advantage to pronunciation which 
mutt ftrike the moft curfory infpector. The utility of fuch a method, 
if juft and agreeable to the analogy of the language, will be readily 
acknowledged by thofe who are fo frequently difappointed in the in- 
fpection of other dictionaries. It is not a little farprifing that a me- 
thod of accentuation, fo peculiarly ufeful, fhould, till lately, have 
been almoft entirely neglected. This defect in the generality of our 
dictionaries did not efcape the judicious Mr. Sheridan, who infifts 
largely on the utility of placing the accent on the confonant, when 
the preceding vowel is fhort, and on the vowel, when the vowel it- 
felf is long; and though this does not fpecify the kind of vowel, 
with refpect to found, which is the fubjeét of accentuation, it at 
leaft determines its quantity, and is fo far infinitely fuperior to the 
common method of placing the accent on the vowel, whether it be 
long or fhort. 

‘ Another and almoft exclufive advantage of the prefent work is, 
that every monofyllable which fwerves from the general rule of pro- 
nunciation, is rhymed with fuch a word as cannot poflibly be pro- 
nounced otherwife than it is written; or if this cannot be done, it 
is fpelled in fuch a manner as to take away all ambiguity. Thus 
as the more general found of the diphthong ea is like e long and open 
in bere, mere, &c. wherever it deviates from this found, a rhyme is 
inferted to afcertain its pronunciation; head therefore is rhymed 
with ded, that it may not be liable to the Scotch pronunciation of 
this word, as if fpelled Aeed ; and great is rhymed with dare, that it 
may be diftinguifhed from the found the Irith are apt to give it as if 
fpelled greet. A bow (to fhoot with) is rhymed with go, and bow 
(an act of reverence) with cow; and prove, dove, &c. are deter- 
mined in their pronunciations by the univocal orthography i 
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duvv t, &c. by this means the ftamina of our language, as mono- 
fyllables may be called, are freed from ambiguity of found, and 
compounds rendered eafier by fixing the pronunciation of theit 
les.’ 
We fhall now exhibit a fpecimen of the diftionary, taking 
all thofe words ending with F, which being comparatively few 
in number, is a complete extract of the varieties one letter afa 
fords: firft premifing that * in looking for a word, the laft let. 
ter is to be fought firft, the laft but one next, and fo on from 
the laft to the firft letters of a word in an order exactly con- 
trary to that of other dictionaries.’ 
Deaf Wanting the fenfe of hearings rhymes the letter F. a. 
Jo deaf To deafen, or make deaf, v. a. 
Sheaf A bundle of new cut corn, f, 
Leaf Ofatree; of a book; of a table, &e. f 
Neaf A fil, fi 
Oaf Achangeling ; ideot; filly fellow; rhymes loaf, fi 
Loaf A mafs of bread, pronounced lofe, f, 
Beef Fleth of an ox, cow, or bull, f 
Leef Kind; fond, a. 
Ficf A fee; a manor, rhymes beef, f; 
Chief Principal; eminent; capital, a. 
Ker’chief A head drefs, a. 
Neck er-chief A woman’s handkerchief, f. | 
Hand ker-chief A piece of filk or linen ufed to wipe the nofe, {% 
Mifchief Harm; hurt, f. 
Thief One who fteals ; a blemith in a candle, f{ 
Lief Lieve; willingly ; rhymes beef, ad, 
Lief Dear; slowed, a. 
Belief’ Perfuafion; opinion; creed; f, 
Un-be-lief’ Infidelity; incredulity, f. 
Di/-be-lief’ A refufal of credit, f. 
Mi/-be-lief’ A wrong belief, f. : 
Re-lief’ Succour ; mitigation; relievo, f, 
Baf-re-lief’ Sculpture whofe figures do not ftand out from their 
ground in full proportion, f. 
Brief Short extra&; inftructions in a few words, {2 
Grief Sorrow; grievance; harm, f. 
Clef A mark in mufic, f 
Nef (Old French) ; the nave of a church. 
Sem‘i-bref A note in mufic, f. 
Gaff A harpoon, or large hook, f. 
Naff A tufted fea bird, f. 
Yo raff To {weep; to huddle, v. a. 
Draff Refufe; any thing caft away ; fwill, f 
Graff A young cyon, &c. f. 
To graff’ To infert a young cyon, v. a 
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To in-grafr 
Staff 

Dif taff 
Whip flaff 
Tip flag 
©uar ter-flaff 
To quaff 
Whiff 

Skiff 

Cuff 
Bailiff 
Bum-bailiff 
To fut 

Tar iff 

Mid riff 
Sher iff 

Un der foer-iff 
Lhyp po grit’ 
if 

Toff 
Caitiff 
Plaint iff 


Re buff” 


To propagate trees by incifion, v. 

A flick; prop; enfign of office; ftanza, f, 
The ftaff ifed in fpinning, f. 

The ftaff which moves the rudder, f, 
An officer, and his flaff of jultice, f, 

A ftaff of defence, f. 

To drink luxurioufly ; rhymes ftaff, v. 
Puff; blaft, f. 

A {mall light boat, f. 

A rock; a fteep hill, f. 

An officer that arrefts; a fteward, f. 
A bailiff of the meaneft kind, f. 

To draw breath audibly up the nofe, v. n, 
A cartel of commerce, f. 

The diaphragm ; {fkirt, f. 

A county officer, f. 

The deputy of a fheriff, f, 

Aftolfo'’s horfe in Ariofto, f, 

Liquor; drink ; pet, f. 

To be in a pet, v. n. 

A bafe fellow, f, 

One who commences a fuit, f. 

High prieft; pope, f. 


if Rigid; ftubborn ; formal, a. 


A large fierce dog, a. 

Unwilling to ftir; ftubborn; at reft, a, 
Signifies diftance from ; not on, ad. 
An expreffion of fcorn, f. 


of To put off drefs; to ftrip, v. a. 


A fort of leather made of buffalo’s fkin, f. 

Denial ; quick and fudden refiftance, f. 

A play in which a perfon 1s hoodwinked, f. 

A blow with the fift, f. 

To ftrike with the fift, v. a. 

Swell of fudden anger, f. 

To chide; treat with infolence, v. a. 

A blunt clown, f. 

To keep clofe to wind, v. n. 

Big; furly ; bluftering, a. 

A warm cover of fkin for the hands, f., 

A lout, f. 

Ufelefs excrefcence of a candle; candle’s end ; per- 
verfe refentment; tobacco powdered, f, 

To crop; to {cent ; to draw breath, v. 

Blaft of wind; any thing porous; tool to powder 
hair; undeferved praife, f. 

To blow; {well with wind; praife too much, v. 

Linen orndment; a fifh, f 

A corruption of {curf, f 

Sour of afpect or fpeech, a, 


Any thing; furniture; medicine; texture, f. 
Huufihola- 
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Houfthold tuff 
Kitch en fuff 
I 


Moon calf 
Half 


Behalf” 
Eip 
Delf 
Shelf 


Pelf 
Self 
Him-felf 
eat: 4 
Our-felf 


A-bridg ed-of 
Un talk ed of 
Uneheard of 
To feof 


To en-fiof 


Un-thought «of 
Scarf 

Wharf 
Dwarf 

Scurf 
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Furniture; utenfils, &c. f. 

Greafe from the dripping pan, &c. f, 
Suppofe that ; allowing that, conj. 

Goods loft and not claimed, f. 

A Mahometan title of honor, f. 

A rock; a fleep hill, f, 

A woman's head-drefs ; a ferjeant’s cap, f. 
A cap, f, 

To cap; to drefs with a head-drefs, v. n. 


/f Part of the leg; the young of acow, f. 


A monfter; adolt, f. 

A moiety ; one part in two, f. 

Favour ; vindication, f. 

A fairy; a devil, f. 

A mine; quarry; earthen ware, f. 

A board to lay things on; a fand bank in the fea; 
hard coat of earth under the mould, f 

Money; riches; food, f. 

One’s own perfon, pro. 

In the nominative he, pro. 

The female perfonal pronoun, 

(In the regal ftyle) myfelf. 

It and felt, pro. 

Belonging to thee only, pro. recip. 

I my/elf; not another, f. 

A beaft; an ulcer in the breaft, f. 

A large bay ; an abyfs ; a whirlpool, f. 

To {wallow up, v. a. 

Concerning ; among, &c, pronounced as if written 
Ov, prep. 

Deprived of ; debarred from, p 

Not mentioned in the world, a. 

Unprecedented, a, 

To inveft with poffeffion ; rhymes leaf, v,' 

To inveft with poffeffions, v. a. 

From this; of this, ad. 

The horny fubftance of a horfe, ff 

Profit ; advantage; what behoves, f, 

Near the wind, f. 

At a diftance, ad. 

Cover of a houfe; palate of the mouth, f, 

Eyidence; teft ; rough fheet of print, {, 

Impenetrable ; able to reiilt, a. 

Blame to the face ; reprehenfion, f, 

Commendation, f, 

Confutation ; refutation, f, 


of Threads that crofs the warp, f, 


Not regarded, a. 

A loofe covering for the fhoulders, f. 
A bank or place to land goods, f, 

A man below the ufual fize, f, 

A dry feab; an adberent itain, f, 
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Turf Clod covered with grafs; horfe courfe, f. 


To turf To cover with turfs, v. n. 
Auf A fool, or filly fellow, f. 
Cauf A cheft to keep fith alive, f. 


Of the index of rhymes, a more deficient extraé& mutt fuffice, 
for the whole haying no more divifions than we have vowels, 
a complete clafs cannot be expected. A few inftances will ex- 
plain the method of it: 

A B. 

Bab, cab, dab, mab, nab, blab, crab, drab, fcab, flab. Allow. 

able rhymes, babe, affralabe, &c. 
ACE, 

Ace, dace, pace, face, lace, mace, race, brace, chace, grace, place, 
Space, trace, apace, deface, efface, difgrace, difplace, mifplace, embrace, 
grimace, interlace, retrace, populace, &c, Perfect rhymes, bafe, cafe, 
abafe, debafe, &c. Allowable rhymes, gra/s, glafs, &c. peace, 
cease, &e. dress, lefs, &C. 

Falfe eloquence like the prifmatic g/a/s, 


Its gaudy colours fpreads on ev’ry place. Pope. 

Then gladly turning fought his ancient place, 

And pafs'd a life of piety and peace. Parnel, 

Old moyld’ring urns, pale fear, and dark a:/re/s, 

Make up the frightful horrors of the place. Garth. 
ACH. 


Attach, detach, &c. Perfect rhymes, batch, match, &c. Allowable 

rhymes, fetch, wretch, &c. 
ACK. 

Back, cack, hack, jack, lack, pack, quack, tack, fack, rack, black, 
clack, crack, knack, flack, fnack, fiack, track, wrack, attack, zodiac, 
Gemoniac, fympoftac, almanac, and many others, which may be feen 
in the Pronouncing Ditionary. Allowable rhymes, dake, take, 
&c. neck, /peck, &e. 

Thus Pegafus a nearer way to take 
May boldly deyiate from the common frac, Pope. 
AC F. 

4%, fai, pak, tra&, attire, abfiraG, extra&, compa&, contraé, 
detrad, diftrad, exa@, protra®, enaG, infra&, fubtra@, tranfaa, 
catarad@, with the preterits and participles of verbs in ack, as back'd, 
back'd, &c. Allowable rhymes the preterits and participles of 
verbs in ake, as bak’d, cak’d, &c. 

A D. 

Add, bad, dad, gad, had, lad, mad, pad, fad, brad, clad, glad, 
plad, chad, &c. Allowable rhymes, cade, fade, &c. glede, bead, 
read, &c, 

AD E. 

Cade, fade, made, jade, lade, wade, blade, glade, foade, Jpade, trade, 
degrade, evade, diffeade, invade, perfuade, blockade, brigade, é/- 
planade, cavalcade, ma/querade, renegade, retrograde, ferenade, am- 
bufiade, cannonade, palifade, &c. Perfect rhymes, aid, maid, 
braid, afraid, upbraid, &c. and the preterits and participles of 
a“ ay, ey, and eigh, as play’d, obey’d, weigh'd, &C. — 
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able rhymes, add, bad, &c. bed, dead, &c. bead, mead, &c. heed, 
need, &c. 
The fun his annual courfe obliquely made, 
Good days contracted and enlarg'd the dad. Dryden, 
But that her ancient fpirit is decay’d, 
That facred wifdom from her bounds is fed. Lyttelton. 
In genial {pring beneath the quiv’ring bade 
Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead, Pope, 
AF E. 
Safe, chafe, vouchfafe, &c. Allowable rhymes, Leaf, fheaf, &c. 
deaf, &C, laugh, jtaff, &c. 
And authors think their reputation /2f2, 
Which lives as long as fools are pleas’d to /augh. Pope. 


Refpecting the inftances produced of allowable: rhymes, it 
may be hinted that in the republic of letters, no ftamp of re- 
putation extends to the attribute of znfalhbility. Inattention 
and defects do not alter their nature though found in a Pope or 
a Swift; nor will the credit of their names fhelter other writers. 

Mr. Walker has too much good fenfe to confider this index 
of rhymes in any other than a fecondary point of view, though 
our young fucking poetafters may think themfelves much obliged 
tohim for fuch a grand magazine of hitching terminations, 
which will leave them nothing to do but to fill up the meafure 
as well as they can. It is indeed an eflay toward Dean Swift’s 
ludicrous fcheme for compofing books mechanically by an 


engine. 
8 a 





Art. IV. Ledures on the Art of Reading. Firlt Part. Containing 
the Art of reading Profe. By Thomas Sheridan, A.M. Author 
of ** Lectures on Elocution, Britifh Education,” &c. 8vo. 5s, 
Dodfley, &c. 1775. 


N the prefent age, fo much diftinguifhed by the love of 
{cience, and the cultivation of the arts, there is little dan- 
ger that important difcoveries and real improvements wili fail 
of obtaining for their authors a degree of honour and profit 
proportioned to their value. The difficulty lies in placing them 
before the éye of the Public with that diftinction and elevation, 
which fhall preferve them from being overlooked and loft amidft 
the crowd of inferior fcribblers and compilers. “Io overcome 
this difficulty, and engage the attention of his readers, it is 
fometimes neceffary that an author fhould undertake the pain- 
ful tafk of writing his own panegyric. 

Mr. Sheridan feems to be in this difagreeable fituation, Con- 
fcious of the vaft importance of his defign, and the uncommon 
merit of the execution, and generoufly apprehenfive left the 
Public fhould lofe the benefit of his labours through inattention ; 
alter having, no doubt, ftruggled hard with his native mo- 
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defty, he at laft prevails upon himfelf to give the world a juft 
idea of the nature and utility of his undertaking. 

With infinite ftrength of argument he proves, that the art of 
reading and {peaking lies at the foundation of all private and 
public virtue and happinefs ; that were this art properly ftudied 
and prattifed, the education and manners of the fair fex would 
be greatly improved ; the gencral prevalence of a felfth fpirit 
would be reftrained; benevolence would be cherifhed and 
ftrengthened; arts would flourifh; liberty would be fecured; 
and the boafted conftitution of Great Britain would be preferyed 
from inevitable deftruGion, by reftoring to their due vigour the 
almoft worn out principles of religion. All thefe pofiions, 
which to thofe who accuftom themfelves to contemplate only 
the near and obvious selations of things may appear extraordi- 
nary, our Author has laboured to eilablifh in a feries of dif- 
courfes: but the force of his reafoning would fo eutirely evapo- 
rate in any abridgment which we are able to give, that we muft 
refer thofe who are inclined to doubt of the truth of what he 
advances, to the work itfelf. 

Of this art, which is fo effential to the happinefs of man- 
kind, Mr. Sheridan informs the world, that * he may, without 
beafting, claim the credit of being the inventor :’ and by a na- 
tural confequence, which, though the Author’s modefty would 
not allow him to draw, the Public will not be fo blind and un- 
grateful as not to difcern and allow, be is entitled to the fut 
honours and rewards, as the reftorer of arts, liberty, morals, 
and religion, and the faviour of his country. 

The moe effeétually to fecure to mankind the important 
benefits of this invention, Mr, Sheridan condefcendingly points 
out the particular advantages which may be derived from it by 
thofe who are by profeffion public fpeakers or teachers of youth. 
Addrefling the clergy, be tells them, that § though they have 
hitherio not been deferving of blame for the defective manner in 
which they have acquitted them(elves as public fpeakers (fince, 
however defirous they might have been to make themfelves 
matters of the art of fpeaking, the means were not in their power, 
and they had wo /ights to guide them in their refearches) this 
excufe will now no longer avail them: for the method of ac- 
quitting themfelyes with propriety, at leaft, is now fo clearly laid 
open, that a perfon of avery moderate capacity may attain it 
by the application of one month only.’ He farther reminds them, 
that ‘ if they neglect to make ufe of thefe means, their faults 
will no longer efcape notice, as they will all mow be obvious to 
their hearers; it being probable that this work will be generally 
read by the laity.” He concludes with a hint to the Right Re- 
verend Bench, chat © if their Lordfhips would pitch upon this 
bock as 2 part of the examination for holy ordcis--they would 
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do a more real fervice to the caufe of religion, than the moft 
celebrated of their order ever have done by their polemical wri- 
tings.” Surely this advice merits the public thanks of the ve- 
nerable body to whom it is with all humility addrefled.—To 
matters and miftrefles of academies and fchools the Author gives 
this important piece of information (of which the Public is 
hereby advertifed) * that he intends the prefent work thal! 
fhortly be followed by a Rhetorical Grammar and Pronouncing 
Diétionary, by the aid of which all’ foreigners and provincials 
may not only acquire a juft pronunciation, but a proper deli- 
very of our language ; infomuch that a uniformity in both arti- 
cles will be the neceflary confequence of teaching Englifh ac- 
cording to the method there laid down, in every part of the 
glbe, whether in Scotland, Ireland, the feveral counties in 
England, the colonies, or foreign countries.” He adds, * that 
teachers, by introducing the ftudy of this work into their feve- 
ral claffes, will furnifh their pupils with an accomplifhment of 
more real benefit to them in life, than all the Greek and Latin 
they can ever teach them.’ 

After, this prelude, Mr, Sheridan has fome right to expe& 
that bifhops, profeffors, clergy, fchoolmafters, and the whole 
body of the people of thefe realms, will liften, arreéis auribus, 
while he difclofes his important invention. On the other hand, 
fo refpetable an audience, fummoned with fuch unufual folem- 
nity, have fome right to afk, 

Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiffor hiatu ? 
Let the inventor, if his modefty will permit him, anfwer for 
himfelf : 

‘ The firft neceflary ftep towards eftablifhing rules for this 
art upon any folid foundation is, as in all others, to afcertain 
the number, and explain the nature of its firft fimple elements ; 
foran error there muft carry an incorrigible taint throughout. 
This is the point with which I fhall begin; and I believe you 
will foon be convinced that it never was executed before. 

‘ Each vowel ftands for three different founds; but the fame 
founds are fometimes exprefied by different vowels ;. fo that there 
are in all only nine fimple vowel founds. There are alfo nineteen 
imple confonant founds. The Englifh alphabet is in feveral 
inftances defe€tive ; in others redundant ; we have but fourteen 
characters to mark nineteen fimple confonant founds. To make 
a perfect alphabet, each fimple found belonging to the language 
lould have its proper character: they fhould be divided into 
diftin& claffes; the vowels fhould be ranged, according to a 
Juft gradation, from the greateft aperture of the mouth in utter- 
ing them to the leaft ; and the confonants fhould be pronounced 
With a vowel before them. Confonants may be divided into 
Mutes and femivowels, and thefe latter into yocal and afpirated ; 
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and afterwards, according to the organs employed in pro. 
nouncing them, into labials, dentals, palatines, and nafals, 
In learning to pronounce them, the manner in which the or. 
gans are employed in forming each found fhould be carefully 
obferved. By this means children will get a diftin@ and pro- 

r articulation much fooner than in the ufual method; and 
bad habits of articulation may be cured. All provincial faults 
in articulation arife from fubftituting one fimple found in the 
place of another. The double vowel founds in the Englith 
Janguage are numerous: fome of the founds marked by vowels 
jn the alphabet are of this kind: and the letters y and w gene- 
rally precede a diphthong-found. Different combinations of 
fimple founds produce the different qualities of fweetnefs or 
harfhnefs, ftrength or weaknefs. 

¢ In words, befides thefe qualities, there is another property 
to be regarded, namely expreflion, or the peculiar aptnefs of 
fome words to ftand as fymbols of certain ideas. Some words 
are mimical founds. Several letters refemble founds made by 
certain animals, or inanimate objects. Different kinds of mo- 
tion are exprefled by different letters or combinations of letters, 
In this power the Englifh language excels moft others. This 
power depends on the due force given to the letters in utter- 
ance, The found of fome confonants is difagreeable when con- 
tinued, of others not. No confonant fhould be prolonged, ex- 
cept when the accent is upon it, and in monofyllables or final 
fyllables ;—nor ever, at the clofe of a fentence, or beginning 
of a word. 

‘ Accent, in the pronunciation of the Englifh language, con- 
fifts, not in the elevation or depreffion of the voice, as among 
the ancients, but in giving it a more forcible utterance. It 
may be pijaced on a vowel or confonant; if on the former, it 
is exprefled by dwelling longer on the vowel than ufual ; if on 
the latter by giving a /mart /froke of the voice to the following 
confonant. The Scots have in conftant ufe accents of the 
fame nature as thofe of the Greeks. In pronouncing words, 
the voice fhould not dwell equally upon different fyllables. 

‘ Emphafis, which refpects words as accents fyllables, is ex- 
prefled by a change of note in the voice, Languages may 
divided into two clafles, accentual and emphatical. In the 
former, words are uttered in various notes or inflections of the 
voice without any regard to the meaning; in the latter the 
changes are regulated by the meaning and fentiment, All men 
naturally fpeak the emphatical language. A variety of notes 
have been gradually introduced in fpeaking, to give pleafure to 
the ear: thefe have at length, in fome inftances, been reduced 
to rule and a mufical fcale; and the proper ufe of them has 
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fentential accent, or raife and deprefs words as they happen to 
be placed at the beginning, middle, or end of a fentence, The 
Englifh are free from this, and herein enjoy a confiderable ad- 
vantage: for artificial notes in fpeech are at beft infignificant, 
and can only amufe the ear; but emphafis exprefles the emo- 
tions of the heart. In reading we fhould obferve each empha- 
tical word, and mark it properly, not by ftrefs only, but by a 
change of note fuited to the matter: and for this purpofe we 
muft not only underftand but feel the fentiments of the author. 
To correct a bad emphafis, or acquire a juft one, the beft way 
js, to dedicate a certain portion of time every day to reading 
aloud fome paflages from books written in an eafy familiar 
ftyle; and at every fentence to afk ourfelves, How fhould I ut- 
ter this were I fpeaking it as my own immediate fentiments? 
in that cafe, on what words fhould I lay the emphafis, and 
with what change of notes in the voice f 

‘ The ufual method of marking the paufes, having been 
chiefly regulated by the rules of grammar, and not adapted to 
fpeaking, has introduced certain uniform tones into reading, 
deftru€tive of natural and juft emphafis. ‘The proper way to 
correct this, is to read paflages, copied without any ftops at all, 
till we are able to read without paying any attention to the 
ufual points. Inftead of the common method of pointing, it 
would be of ufe in fpeaking, to point out the emphatical words, 
and to diftinguifh the proper paufes, and their degrees, by par- 
ticular marks appropriated to that purpofe.’ 

And now, after this faithful fummary of the elementary part 
of this work, we muft take the liberty, in the name of the 
Public, to afk the Author, Is this all? If fo, he muft excufe 
us if we exclaim, 

Parturiunt montes, nafcetur ridiculus mus! 

We with to be informed in what parts of thefe Lefures we 
are to look for the new and important difcoveries which give 
the Writer a claim to the title of the Inventor of the Art of 
Reading. Is it in his obfervations on the defeéts of the Englifh 
alphabet, and his inveftigation of the elementary principles of 
fpeech, and the manner in which the fimple founds are formed ? 
This is by no means a tafk which never was executed before. 
Several writers have complained of the imperfection of our al- 
phabet; and more than one have defcribed the formation:of the 
fimple founds, and clafled them in their natural order. It has 
lately been done much more minutely, and, we will venture 
fo add, with greater precifion, than in thefe LeCtures, in a 
Work which Mr. Sheridan might have feen, Herries’s Elements 
f Speech. Befides, thefe difquifitions concerning the formation 
of fimple founds, whether new or old, can at beft contribute 
ut little to the improvement of elocution; fince their whole 
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effect muft be to correct improper articulation; a fault which 
is {eldom found, except in young children and people of low 
education. 

Are we to look for our Author’s great difcovery, in the re. 
marks which he offers on expreflion, or the mimicry of vocal 
founds? Thefe remarks are nothing more than a repetition, 
with fome amplification, of the well-known do@rine, that the 
found fhould be an eccho to the fenfe: and all the inftru@ion 
that a fpeaker can obtain from them is this, that in uttering 
fuch expreffive founds he is to give them fair play, by making 
the found refemble as much as he can the thing which it is ine 
tended to exprefs: a leflon which common fenfe taught men 
long before Mr. Sheridan difcovered that we borrow the B from 
the fheep, the K from the crow, the R from the dog, and Th 
from the goofe: that F is like the found of wind blowing thro’ 
certain chinks, and V is the noife made by fome {pinning- 
wheels when rapidly moved; and that Str exprefles force exe 
erted, Thr violent motion, and S/ more equable motion. 

Shall we find the grand principles of this mew art, in our 
Author’s obfervations concerning accent and emphafis ? What 
is here advanced concerning the nature of accent as a forcible 
not elevated utterance, is not new, for Mr. Rice and others 
have fuggefted it before; and perhaps it will ftill be queftioned 
by many whether it be juft; for to many ears the forcible ut- 
terance of an accented fyllable appears attended with a real ele- 
vation of the voice. Nor is it clear that there is a fufficient 
foundation for our Author’s diftin&tion between the manner of 
exprefiing the accent on vowcls and on confonants, The pro- 
traction of found is not accent; whether the accent be ona 
vowel or a confonant it is eflential to it that the found fhould 
be forcible, and perhaps that it fhould be elevated. But how- 
ever this be, the art can certainly receive little improvement 
from fuch difquifitions. Every one has a clear idea what is 
meant by accent; and to place it properly is no very difficult 
attainment. Our Author’s opinion concerning the accentual 
pronunciation of the Ccots, and his diftribution of all language 
into accentual and emphatical, are new, Curious, and well fup- 
ported. No original difcoyery or material improvement, how- 
ever, arifes from hence, with refpe& to the art of reading. It 
was before well known that fome words in a fentence are em- 
phatical and others not fo; that different kinds of fentiment and 
paflion are expreffed by different tones; that juft reading re- 

uires the moft fiynificant words to be pronounced emphati- 
cally, and the feveral emotions and paffions to be exprefled by 
their natural tones; and that no one can read properly, who 
Coes not enter into the full meaning and fpirit of what he.reads. 
All this may properly enough de faid in lectures on elocutions 
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hut it is too obvious to merit the name of a difcover>, and 
has too often been faid, to admit of being appropriated as an 
original invention by any modern orator. 

To proceed to the laft ftep of our Author’s progrefs: Muft 
all the diftinS@tion which he claims be grounded on the artifi- 
cial helps which he propofes with refpect to paufe and emphafis? 
To diftinguifh emphatical words by a particular mark is cer- 
tainly no new invention ; perhaps it may be added that it is no 
real help in reading; being rather adapted to produce an ar- 
tificial uniformity of emphafis, than to fuggeft all the varia- 
tions of ftrefs and tone which different fubjects require. And 
to mark the paufes at the top of the line inftead of the bottom, 
and by new characters inftead of the old, is furely no improve- 
ment. If the common points were judicioufly employed to di- 
ret the ufe of paufe in reading, we apprehend there would be 
no neceffity for farther helps. 

On the whole, we confefs ourfelves utterly at a lofs to dif- 
cover any thing in the elementary parts of this work, which can 
entitle the Author to the diftinétion he has claimed ; though at 
the fame time we acknowledge that they contain many inge- 
nious remarks and fome ufeful inftruétions. 

In the practical part of the work, the application of the marks 
of paufe and emphafis to the liturgy, though we fometimes ob- 
ferve the fame ftudious endeavour to find out and mark remote 
and concealed meanings, while the moft important words are 
overlooked, which we noticed in our review of the Author’s 
LeGtures on Elocution ; we meet with fo many juft obfervations 
on the carelefs and faulty manner in which the Public Service 
is often performed, and we find the emphafis in general fo pro- 
perly pointed out, that we think it may be ftudied with real 
advantage by thofe whom it more immediately concerns. 
The following is a fpecimen of Mr. Sheridan’s manner of dif- 
tinguifhing the emphafis and paufes : 

© Dearly beloved brethren !=The fcripture moveth us’ in 
fu‘ndry places’ to acknowledge and confefs our manifold fins 
and wickednels” and that we fhould not diffe‘mble nor cloke 
them’ before the face of Almighty God’ our heavenly father “ 
but conféfs them’ with an humble’ Jowly’ penitent” and obe- 
die‘nt heart’ to the end that we may obtain forgivénefs of the 
fame’ by his” i‘nfinite goodnefs and mercy’” And altho we 
ought at all times” humbly to acknowledge our fins before God” 
yet ought we moft chiefly fo to do” when we aflemble and meet 
together” to render thanks’ for the great benefits we have re- 
ceived at his hands” to fet forth’ his moft worthy piaife” to 
hear’ his moft holy word” and to afk thofe things’ which are 
requifite and neceflary “ as well for the body’ as the foul”” 
Wherefore I pray and befeéch you’ as many as are here pre- 
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fent’ to accompany mé”’ with a pure heart“ and hu‘mble voice’ 

to the throne of the heavenly grace” faying after me. 
The Second Part of Mr. Sheridan’s work has appeared fince 
this Article was written. E 
e 


Art. V. The Country Fupice; a Poem. By ‘one of his Majetty’s 
Juftices of the Peace for the County of Somerfet. Part H. gto, 


1s. 6d. Becket. 1775. 
6 Be fame fpirit of poetry and humanity breathes through 





fi this Second Part that animated the Firft; to which we 
cannot help now recurring for the fake of pointing out one 
paflage, of remarkable beauty and tendernefs, which efcaped 
us, we know not how, in a former Review *; but which is, 
in our opinion, well worthy of diftin@ion. In his ** Apology 
for Vagrants,” the Author pleads the probable mifery of the 
widew'd parent who might have borne one of thefe wretches; 
and in the richeft vein of fancy and pathos he thus concludes : 

Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 
Perhaps that parent mourn’d her foldier flain ; 
Bent o’er her babe, her eye diffolv’d in dew, 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the fad prefage of his future years, 

The child of mifery, baptiz’d in tears! 

There is, we think, fome aukwardnefs, perhaps owing to 
rural and poetical indolence, in the pro/e titles to the feveral 
divifions of the poem, which break the thread of the fubjed, 
and interrupt the Reader, rather unpleafingly. The connexion 
alfo feems, in moft places, to be fufficiently clear without thefe 
darns to keep the feams together; and we fubmit it to the con- 
fideration of the ingenious Author, whether it may not be 
worthy his attention to remove thefe little rubs which now 
ftand in the way of a carelefs reader, and often mark a care- 
lefs writer. Thefe things are but trifles, it is true; yet per- 
haps, faftidious as fuch niceties may appear, they fhould not be 
wholly difregarded : 


Inepta hee eff, nos que DICIMUS, fentio ; 
Verum quid facias? ut homo eft, ita morem geras. 


After this fhort ftricture on a trivial error, if it be an error, 
we return to the more grateful tafk of pointing out the beau- 
ties of this work. “The Author has taken for the text of the 
fecond part, ** Zhe Protection of the Poor,” and has fpoke more 
home to the feeling heart and rational mind than all the popu- 
lar preachers of all the tabernacles and methodift chapels in 
town. He has alfo indulged a laudable vein of fatire on the 
evils arifing from a deferted country and overgrown metropolis. 
We are unwilling to rifle this poetical garden with a fpoiler’s 
hand, yet we cannot refift the temptation of gracing our page 
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with the following extraét, which we hope will not be deemed 
too large a trefpais on the Author’s property : 


O days long lof to man in each degree! 
The golden days of Hofpitality !-. 
When liberal fortunes vied with liberal ftrife 
To fill the nobleit offices of life; 
When Weatru was Virtue’s handmaid, and her gate 
Gave a free refuge from the wrongs of Fate ; 
The poor at hand their natural patrons faw, 
And lawgivers were fupplements of law ! 

Loft are thofe days, and FasHron’s boundlefs fway 

Has borne the Guardian Magiftrate away. 

Save in AucustTa’s ftreets, on Gallia’s fhore, 

The rural patron is beheld no more. 

No more the poor his kind proteétion fhare, 
Unknown their wants, and: unreceiv’d their prayer, 

Yet has that Fafhion, long fo light and vain, 

Reform’d at laft, and led the moral train? 

Have her gay vot’ries nobler worth to boaft 

For Natrure’s love, for NaTure’s virtue loft? 
No—fled from thefe, the fons of fortune find 
What poor refpeét to Wealth remains behind. 
The mock regard alone of menial flaves, 

The worthip’d calves of their outwitting knaves ! 

Foregone the focial, hofpitable days, 

When wide vales echoed with their owner’s prarfe, 
Of all that ancient con/equence bereft, 
What has the modern Man of Fafbion left ? 

Does he, perchance, to rural fcenes repair, 
And ** wafte his fweetnefs” on the effenc’d air? 
Ah! gently lave the feeble frame he brings, 

Ye fcouring feas! and ye fulphureous fprings! 

And thou, Brighthelmftone, where no cits annoy, 
(All borne to Marcare, in the Margate Hoy) 
Where, if the hafty creditor advance, 

Lies the light tiff, and ever-bailing France, 
Do thou defend him in the dog-day funs ! 
Secure in winter from the rage of duns! 
While the grim catchpole, the grim porter {wear, 
One that he is, and one, he is not there, 
The tortur’d Us’rer, as he murmurs by, 
Eyes the Venetian blinds, and heaves a figh, 
O, from each title Folly ever took, 
Blood ! Maccarone! Cicifbeo! or Rook! 
From each low paffion,. from each low refort, 
The thieving alley, nay, the righteous court, 
From Bertit’s, Atmack’s, ArTHUR’s, and the neft 
Where Jupaun’s ferrets earth with Cuarves unbleft !— 
From thefe and all the garbage of the great, 
At Honour’s, Freedom’s, Virtue’s call—retreat ! 
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We had almoft forgot to mention that this fecond part jg: 
introduced by a poetical dedication, not only diftinguifhed by 
rich imagery and flowing verfification, but written in a ftrain 
of morality that might ferve to put to fhame many addreffes in 
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Arr, VI. Continuation of the Account of Macpherfon’s Hifory of Great 
Britain. See Review for March. 


F all the Hiftories which have fallen under our notice, 
during the courfe of our Review, there is none that hath 
afforded greater {cope for obfervation than the Hiftory now 
before us. This arifes partly from the variety of new matter 
that is here laid before the Public, and partly from the manner 
in which our Author has treated his fubjeét. Mr. Macpherfon 
does not content himfelf with a mere detail of faéts; but takes 
every opportunity of drawing characters, and of introducing his 
reflections upon the events he has related. His characters are 
delineated with a bold and mafterly hand, and his refleétions 
are acute and fagacious. In many inftances they appear to us 
as juft as they are ingenious; but in fome, we cannot avoid 
differing in opinion from our Hiftorian. It would carry us far 
beyond the limits affigned us, were we to point out all the 
places which, in our judgment, furnifh room for obfervation. — 
We muft therefore reft fatisfied with the few incidental re- 
marks that may arife from the fpecimens we fhall exhibit to our 
Readers ; and with fome general ftri€tures, with which we fhall 
clofe our review of the Hiftory and Original Papers. 


The firft extrac we fhall give, in this Article, is Mr. Mac- | 


pherfon’s account of the treaty which King Charles the Second 
entered into with France, in the beginning of the year 1669, 
for the eftablifhment of Popery in England. This fad, if there 
were no others of a fimilar nature, would be a fufficient proof 
of the dangerous characters and defigns of that monarch and his 
brother the Duke of York. 


‘ The triple alliance was fcarce figned, when the King and Buck- 
ingham began to renew their applications to France with an eagernefs 
which, for fome time, defeated their views. The whole of the year 
1668 paffed in fruitlefs negociations. The King of France either dif- 
trufted the fincerity of Charles, or he had not yet opened his eyes to 
the advantages of an alliance which involved him in an immediate ex- 
pence. The enthufiafm of the Duke of York, who now was a con- 
vert to the Romifh faith, though not formally reconciled to that 
communion, fuggefted to his brother the means of gaining Lewis to 
his own views. Ina private meeting, held in the Duke’s clofet on 
the 25th of January, 1699, when the King, the Duke, the Earl of 
Arlington, the Lord Arundel of Wardour, and Sir Thomas Clifford 


were 
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were prefent, Charles declared his: zeal for the Catholic religion. 
The refult of the confultation was, that, to promote the faith in his 
kingdoms, a ftri& union fhould be made with France. This change 
in the object of the negociation rendered it neceflary to drop Buck- 
ingham, who, in his difbelief of all religion, forgot not his averfion 
to the Church of Rome. The fame reafon which obliged the King 
to remove Buckingham from the management of the treaty, induced 
him to truft it to men of very different principles. ‘The Lord Arun- 
del, a rigid Roman Catholic, was fent to the court of France. Ar- 
lington, a concealed Papilft, and Clifford, who avowed his attach- 
ment to the Romifh religion, managed at firft the negociation in 
the cabinet, and were afterwards, with Sir Richard Bealling, an en- 
thufiait in the fame faith, appointed commiflioners to carry the treaty 
toaconclufion. Colbert de Croiffy, who foon after the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle came to England, managed it on the part of France.” 

The next extraét we fhall make, is our Author’s relation of 
the Duke of York’s converfion to the Popifh fuperftition. The 
manner in which this event is related, and the concluding ob- 
fervations, will, we apprehend, be generally approved. 

‘ The Duke of York, who had been long wavering on the point 
of religion, was now completely reconciled to the Church of Rome. 
That unfortunate Prince, who, from a conceited obftinacy, affected 
to be guided by reafon in his opinions, fuffered himfelf to be argued 
out of his {mall remains of Proteftantifm by the fmooth fophiftry of 
Father Symons, a bigotted Jefuit. Serious and melancholy in 
his difpofition, his mind was adapted by Nature for fuperitition. 
During his exile he zealoufly adhered to the Proteftant faith. Ar- 
dent and almoft an enthufiaft in all his {pecuJative opinions, he, in 
confequence of a letter from his brother, infifted with vehemence 
that the Duke of Gloucefter fhould be removed from his mother, on 
account of a report that fhe endeavoured to entice him to the religion 
of Rome. His averfion to the principles of fettaries, whom he 
deemed the irreconcilable enemies of monarchy, inclined him firft to 
a fyftem of faith, favourable to the quiet defpotifm which he fo paf- 
fionately loved. ‘The converfion of Turenne is faid to have had its 
weight with his wavering mind ; that great commander being one of 
the few characters whom he efleemed and admired. A change fo fa- 
tal to his family, but, in the refult, beneficial to his countty, hap- 
pened in the year 1669. Had the Duke of York continued a Pro- 
teftant, the monarchy would have become abfolute through his per- 
feverance and obftinacy, qualities which fupplied in him the place 
of great abilities and firmnefs of mind.’ | 

Previous to Mr. Macpherfon’s charaéter of the cabal, he 
makes fome reflections on the conduct of Charles with regard 
to his minifters, and on the part he perfonally affumed in the 


negociation of his defigns, which appear to us to be peculiarly 
juft and fenfible. 


* In England, fays our Hiftorian, the meafures of the crown are 
fo uniformly afcribed to its fervants, that the Monarch frequently 
remains, without either cenfure or applaufe, at the head of the ftate. 
The minifter is thought to advife what he executes, and he only is 
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the objeét of punifhment, or the fubject of praife. Charles, thouply 
he can derive little reputation from that circumftance, was now the 
author of his own meafures; and he chofe his fervants, from their 
boldnefs to aét, more than from their wifdom to plan. In the courfe 
of 4 fecret negociation of three years, he difcovered abilities worthy 
of a more noble objet; yet he, at the fame time, betrayed a want 
of principle, which would difgrace the moft fplendid defigns, To 
deceive his allies, to dupe foreign powers, to fhew a contempt for 
the faith of treaties, may derive fome defence from great examples ; 
but to adopt fchemes too pernicious to be wholly laid open to fuck 
bold and profligate fervants as he had chofen, was peculiar to this 
King. This Prince feems to have carried the vein of humour, which 
diftinguifhed his private converfation, into his public tranfaétions, 
In acontempt for the abilities of others, he delighted to ufe man- 
kind as fools ; and to derive amufement, as well as advantage, from 
follies oceafioned by his own want of fincerity. Hts defire of money 
was not, perhaps, more gratified with the fums he received from 
Lewis the Fourteenth, than his tafte for humour was fatisfied at feeing 
that Monarch becoming a kind of pander to his pleafures.’ | 

The charadler drawn of the cabal is very fevere; but we 
eannot fay that it is unjuft upon the whole, though we may 
not agree with our Author in every fingle circumftance afferted 
by him. It hath not, till lately, been fufficiently known and 
adverted to, that the five minifters of ftate who compofed the 
cabal were not the only perfons concerned in ¢arrying on the 
iniquitous fchemes of Charles the Second; nor were they all 
of them admitted alike into the full fecret of thofe fchemes. Ig 
is evident, from Mr, Macpherfon’s own account, that the des 
fign of eftablifhing Popery was not communicated to the Duke 
of Buckingham. The fame muft undoubtedly have been the 
cafe with + or to Lord Afhley, and the Ear! of Lauderdale. ' 

Our Hiftorian afferts, in the following pages, that the advice 
for the fhutting up the Exchequer was given by Lord Afh- 
Jey ; in which aflertion he is fupported by many writers, and 
even by King James himfelf ; and, therefore, he is not, in this 
refpect, to be blamed. We know, however, that there exifis 
good proof that the very centrary advice was given by Lord 
Afhley. It is moft probable that the ftopping the payments of 
the Exchequer originated in the bold counfel of Sir Thomas 
Clifford, | 

In relating the tranfaétions of 1672, when the Prince of 
Orange began to make that diftinguifhed figure in Europe, 
which he afterwards fuftained for almoft thirty years, our Au~ 
thor introduces the fubfequent character of him. There are 2 
few particulars in it, with which many of our Readers will pro» 
bably difagree; and, perhaps, not without reafon. | 

* The Prince of Orange began now, for the firft time, to difplay 
a character as fingular in itfelf as the fortune of his life was extraor- 
dinary. ‘To a gravity and filence which diftinguifhed his early = 
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With the prudence thought peculiar to years, he joined a firmnefs in 
all his meafures that bordered on obftinacy, Without a conftitution 
for pleafure, his chief objeét was an ambition for power and a great 
name. Deftitute of thofe brilliant parts which dazzle the world, he 
acquired weight with mankind by the folidity of his undetftanding. 
His perfonal courage was tempered with circum{pection and cool- 
nefs; his flownefs in aétion correéted by his perfeverance. In his 
tarriage and manner he was rather refpectable than di nified, more 
decent than amiable in his private life, Phlegmatic in his difpofi- 
tion, he was fubje&t to no paffion in the extreme; and the fame 
caufe that exempted him from vice, obfcured the luftre of his vir- 
tues. Born with abilities for the cabinet, but with no great talents 
for the field, his policy, perpetually at war with his fortune, at 
length prevailed ; and though he fcarce ever won a battle, he fre- 
quently reaped all the advantages of victory from defeat, Though 
he cannot be accufed of wanton tyranny, he was fond of power; he 
facrificed his virtue to his ambition; and, without any glaring in- 
juftice, frequently defcended to meanneffes to accomplith his favourite 
defigns. He was happy throughout his life in his opponent. The 
mad bigotry of James the Second might have furnifhed a field of 
triumph for abilities more circumfcribed than thofe of the Prince, as 
the former had at once to contend with the favourite paflions of his 
own people, and the art of his rival. Upon the whole, though great 
things refulted from the conduct of the Prince of Orange, he was not 
poffefed of thofe brilliant qualities which are generally deemed ne- 
teflary to conititute a great man.’ 

From the year 1674, Mr. Macpherfon reprefents the Prince 
of Orange as having a formed defign upon the Englifh crown, 
and as pufhirig the fcheme of his ambition by any methods what- 
foever. The principal, ahd, indeed, almoft the fole authority 
for the greateft part of the detail which our Hiftorian, from 
time to time, has given of the Prince’s profecution of his plans 
is the teftimony of the French ambaflador, D’Avaux. But it 
might be worthy of inquiry how far the authority of D’Avaux 
will fupport the great ftrefs which is laid upon it, in the prefent 
work, The views of the Prince of Orange, * which he had 
formed, fays our Author, at this early period (1674) are faid 
to have been the fource of his animofity againft France, to 
pleafe a people over whom he was refolved to reign.” Every 
reader of refleCtion muft be fenfible that the Prince had caufe 
enough in his own principles and fituation, and in the condi- 
tion of his country, for animofity againft France, without re- 
ferring it to fo remote and fo improbable an origin. 

_ As the conne@ion of the patriots with the French ambafladot, 
An 1678, has excited fo much attention, we fhall tranfcribe Mr, 
Macpherfon’s relation of that matter. Our own féntiments 
concerning it have already been offered to the Public, in our 
review of Sir John Dalrymple’s Supplement. The Jatter part 
of the following a¢count is taken from King James’s Memoirs : 
Bea * The 
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‘ The great body of the nation being bent upon a war with Franee, 
to promote that meafure was the avowed object of the popular party, 
This fcheme, however, was privately obftructed by different perfons, 
from various views. Men who loved their country were afraid that 
the King might make ufe of the army to enflave the nation, Some 
oppofed the court through faction, others from private ambition, 
The eagernefs of fome well meaning men, the avarice of feveral, 
and the profligacy of a few in the oppofition, opened a fecret intelli- 

ence with France, through Barillon, her ambaflador at the court of 
aden. The allies had taught the French King to fway the deli- 
berations of the Englith parliament, by corrupting its members, 
Buckingham, Shaftefbury, Ruffel, and Hollis, from their averfion 
to Charles and his minifters, fell into the views of Lewis. They held 
private conferences with his agents, when they declaimed in public 
againft his power. Some defcenced to the meannefs of felling their 
votes for money ; and thofe who received no bribes themfelves, were 

rivy to the corruption of others. ‘Their fufpicions of Charles, per- 
mag juftified their oppofition ; and men of vehement paflions might 
reconcile corruption itfclf to honour, when it proved the means of 
defeating the views of the King again{t public freedom. 

‘ Men of undeviating honeliy are perhaps, of all others, the leaf 
calculated for carrying forward their views in a political line. The 
ftri&t adherence to virtue, which is a part of their character, is more 
fuitable to private life than to the tumult of public affairs, There 
muft be a kind of want of fincerity in that addrefs which obtains the 
name of parts. A perfon whofe only view is the good of the people 
muft fometimes ufe engines for accomplifhing his purpofe, of which 
his own mind cannot firiftly approve. ‘T'c lead a party, one mut 
overlook the felfith views of individuals, and even accommodate him- 
felf to paflions and prejudices which he may perhaps abhor and de- 
{pife. The man whofe fqueamith virtue revolts at the profligacy of 
fome members of his party, is fit only for mourning over the ruins 
of his country. Such is the excufe of thofe who thought it was from 
principle they joined with France againit the King. His own ex- 
ample juftified their ufing the fame means which He was known to 
have employed. He bought votes in the Houfe of Commons with 
French money ; and thofe who oppofed his meafures, met him in 
his own way. This refined reafoning might weigh with a Lord 
Raffel. To gratify, by any means, their own refentment, was fufli- 
cient for a Buckingham and a Shaftefbury. 

* But notwithftanding the public profeflions of the leaders of op- 
pofition, there is reafon to believe that their chief defign was upon 
ofhce. The new meafures adopted by Charles had deprived them, 
in fome degree, of the ground on which they ftood. The marriage 
of the Prince of Orange, the apparent vigour againft the power of 
France, were calculated to gain the nation. The Earl of Danb 
was confidered as the author of a chauge which, by being followed, 
might in time regain to the King and his councils that irrefiftible po- 
pularity which he had once poffefled. In the month of January, the 
Duke of Buckingham found means to have a fecret conference with 
the King. He made otters, it may be fuppofed, of the fervice of 
the taction ; “ that being rejected, they formed a refolution to = 
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the treafurer. In their eagernefs to accomplith this point, the Lord 
Ruffel and other confiderable men of the party fent to the Duke of 
York in April. They acquainted him, that if he would truft them, 
and join with them in what they fhould propofe for the good of the 
King and the nation, they would undertake to take off the incapa- 
city under which he lay of being Lord High Admiral, or of exer- 
cifing any other public office. They promiied, in fhort, to do every 
thing to his fatisfaction ; but, in return, they expected his concur- 
rence and aid in ruining the Lord Treafurer. ‘The Duke made an- 
{wer, that he would heartily concur with them in any meafure for 
the good of the King and the nation, but that he would not fall 
upon the King’s minitter, without the King’s confent, unlefs he were 
vifibly guilty of any great mifdemeanors.’ 

The charaéter drawn of Algernon Sidney by our Hiftorian, 
will fhew that he is no enthufiaftic admirer of that eminent ree 
publican and patriot. 

‘ The fuppofed injuftice which attended his death, rendered Sid- 
ney more famous than any ftriking circumftances in his life. Bein 
a republican from opinion, he had been active againft the late King; 
and from the fame principle he oppofed Cromwell, when his con 
dué became fubverfive of public liberty. When the parliament had 
eftablifhed a fhew of freedom, upon the refignation of Richard 
Cromwell, he entered into the fervice of his country: but at the Re- 
foration, he preferred a voluntary exile to a fubmiffion to kingly 
government. When the connection of the court with France, the 
Popery of the Duke of York, and the artifices of the oppofing party 
in parliament, feemed to promife troubles in England, he folicited 
and obtained a pardon from the King. He herded afterwards with 
the popular party; but he never had influence fufficient to obtain an 

undifputed feat in parliament, even when moft of the elections were 

carried againft the court. In his political opinions he was harfh and 

anftere; and even in his private converfation commanding and 
haughty. He was admired by many for his integrity and abilities ; 
but he never was an object of love. His principles fuited neither a 
people accuftomed to the government of a fingle perfon, nor the 
profligacy of the times. in Rome or Athens, in the days of their 
fimplicity and freedom, he might have arrived at the fame of their 
firft patriots; but he was a vifionary politician, and even a dangerous 
citizen under a monarchy. In the extravagance of his views feems 
toconfift the greateft defe&t in his judgment. He dreamed perpe- 
tually of an ideal fabric of a republic, without confidering the 
wretched materials of which it was to have been framed.’ 

The laft fpecimen we fhall now produce, is our Author’s ace 
count of the behaviour of King Charles the Second in his dying 
moments. Mr. Macpherfon’s obfervations and remarks, though, 
in feveral refpeSts, juft, as well as ingenious, do not, we ap- 
prehend, amount to a full proof that Charles was not a Roman 
Catholic ; confidering the evidence which has been produced 
of his having been really fuch, fo far as a perfon of his loofe 
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and profligate turn of fentiment could be fuppofed to have had 
any feligion at all. | 

. § When his phyficians defpaired of the life of the King, they feng 
for the Queen. He was in his perfect fenfes when fhe arrived, 
Throwing herfelf on her knees, the afked his pardon for all her of- 
fences. He replied, that fhe had offended in nothing; buat that he 
had been guilty of offences againft her, and he afked her pardon, 
He fpoke with great affection to the Duke of York. He exprefled 
his forrow for having fent him fo often abroad. He gave him excel. 
Jent counfel for his future conduct. He advifed him to adhere ta 
the laws with ftrictnefs, and to fupport the Church of England with 
undeviating firmnefs. The Duke feemed anxious to convince him, 
before he died, how little he intended to follow his advice. Havin 
semoved the Bifhops and feveral Lords, who attended by the bed of 
the King, he fent for Huddlefton, a Romith prieft. In the prefence 
of the Duke, the Farl of Bath, and Trevanian, a captain in the 

uards, Huddlefton gave the extreme unciion to the King, and ad- 

miniftered to him the facrament, according to the rites of he Church 
Of Rome, All this was done in the fpace of half an hour. The 
doors were then thrown open. Six Prelates, who had before attended 
the King, were fent for to give him the {acrament. Kenn, Bifhop 
ef Bath and Wells, read the vifitation of the ik, and, after he faid 
that he repented of his fins, the abfolution. The Prelate then ade 
miniilered the facrament. ‘The King afliited, with feeming devo- 
tion, at the fervice ; but his mouth being diftorted with fits, and hig 
throat contracted, he could not {wallow the elements. He. how- 
ever, profeffed his earneft defirc, and his fatisfaction in the Church 
of England. 

_ © Bat a thew of devotion in the laft moments of life brings no de- 
cifive proof of any man’s faith. When the body is debilitated with 
difeafe, the mind becomes fufceptible of any impreffion of a fpiri- 
tual kind. The attention of Charles to Huddlefton is not incon- 
fiftent with his joining Dr. Kenn in the fervice of the Church of Eng- 
Jand. In the full vigour of his conftitution, he was probably attached 
to no particular religion ; though motives of policy induced him to 
conform ftriétly to the faith eftablithed by law. To the Church of 
Rome he was certainly never reconciled ; if his acceptance of the fas 
¢rament from a prieft, when his underftanding was enfeebled by the 

pproach of death, may not be conftrued into an error of that kind. 
The papers found by his brother in his ftrong box, and which that 
mifguided Prince publifhed foon after, furnifh no evidence of a 
change in his faith. They were not of his hand-writing. They were 
known to have been delivered to him, at the inftance of fome Ro- 
man Catholics, by a Lord Bleflington, who, as an objeé& of ridicule, 
had accefs to his perfon, from his being the author of a foolifh play *. 
He had shadacsd the papers frequently to fome of his courtiers, to 
excite latghter, by expofing with poignant fatire and wit the abfurd 
pofition’s Which they contained +. The Duke of York was no ftran- 
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to this circumftance; yet he conveyed to the world the papers, 
as centaining the fentiments of the King upon the fubjeét of reli- 
gion. He had certainly expreffed frequently to the Duke his pre- 
dile€tion for the Romifh faith. But that circumftance proceeded 
more from his opinion of the convenience of that fyitem of religion, 


than from fentiments of devotion.’ 
[To be continued.) K. 
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Art. VII. Continuation of the Account of Macpherfox’s Original Papers. 
See Review for March. 


R. Macpherfon, in the character he has given of James 
the Second’s Memoirs, obferves, among other things, 
that ** his notes were generally made upon the fpot; and al- 
ways before there was any neceflity to palliate the circumftances 
of the tranfactions related.” This obfervation, however, is to 
be taken with no little degree of limitation, ‘There are un- 
doubtedly many paffages in the life of James, which were writ- 
ten a confiderable time after the facts recorded by him hap- 
pened; and confequently, fuch paflages muft be fuppofed to 
contain all the King’s fubfequent information, and to exhibit 
events in that light in which he could with them to be regarded. 
This appears to be the cafe with reference to the account 
which is inferted of the fhortening the fail of the Royal Charles, 
in the purfuit of the Dutch fleet, after the great naval battle ia 
1665. It is well known, that, according to the reprefentations 
of Burnet and other hiftorians, fome imputation was left on the 
courage of the Duke of York, by this tranfaftion. In one ree 
Jation of the battle, which feems to have been drawn up nearly 
at the time, no mention is made of the fhortening of the fail of 
the Duke’s fhip. But in a fecend relation, that was compofed 
afterwards, we meet with the following hiftory of that matter ; 
the truth of which we do not mean to impeach; though it 
might be afked, how it came to pals that James, in his firft nar- 
ration of the engagement, fhould omit fo remarkable a fact, 
and in which his own reputation was fo deeply concerned ? 
‘ When it began to grow dark, the Duke ordered the Norwich, 
a fifth rate, Capt. Witwang, to keep juft a-head of him all night, 
to carry lights out, and keep up clofe with the Dutch ; that if they 
Should clear their courfe, to fire guns and make falfe fires, to put 
up more lights, and to fteer the fame courfe with them, fo as not to 
Jofe them in the night, in order to engage them at day-break. Af- 
ter giving thefe orders, he ftaid on deck till quite dark; then went 
down to his cabin for a little reft. But before he laid down, he 
went again on the quarter-deck, to fee how all went ; and, goin 
down about eleven, he repeated his orders, to be fure to keep clofe 
up with the Dutch, to fight them when the day broke. He had 
no fooner laid himfelf down on a quilt, with his cloaths on, than 
» Brounker went up to the quarter-deck, and tried to perfuade Cap- 
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tain Cox, Mafter of the Royal Charles, to fhorten fail, not to expofe 
the Duke of York, by running amongft his enemies in the night; 
his thip being fo good a failer, that not only he might find himfelf, 
at day-break, too far engaged among them, but be alfo expofed to 
have fome of their firefhips clapt on board him, and thwart his 
haufe in the night; that he fhould take care of the Duke’s perfon, 
being heir to the crown. Cox anfwered, he was but Matter of the 
fhip; that the Duke of York had ordered to make what {fail he 
could; and, without a command from him, or an order from fome 
fuperior officer, he neither could nor would do it. 

‘ Brounker then addreffed himfelf to Captain Harman, Firft Lieu- 
tenant, a brave and experienced commander, and a man of good 
fenfe, ufing the fame and other arguments; but in vain, unlefs or. 
dered by Sir W. Pen the Captain. Brounker went under deck, and 
coming up again, told Harman that the Duke ordered him to fhorten 
fail, though he never fo much as went into the Duke’s cabin. Har- 
man not thinking it poffible for a gentleman to tell a lye, not only 
fhortened fail, but, after fome time, brought to; as was afterwards 
proved, on examination of the affair before the Houfe of Commons, 
But fearing it might produce fome diforder in the fleet, as it did, 
he put in a fhort time before the wind again, and fettled his topfails 
a little; and juft as the day began to break hoifted them a trip 
again, a moment before the Duke, who knew nothing of what had 
paffed, came on the quarter-deck. 

‘ ‘Thus the butch got a good deal a-head of us; and when it grew 
light, the Duke of York found himfelf half a league a-ftern of the 
Dutch, and the like diftance a-head of the body of his own fleet, 
wit? only the Centurion, a fourth rate, Captain Moulton, and two 
of his yachts near him. He fancied his thip, being a good failer, 
made him fo far a head of his own fleet; and that the Dutch had 
outfailed him, by our going right before the wind, and their draw- 
ing lefs water than us.’ 

We have inferted, in the preceding Article, Mr. Macpher- 
fon’s hiftory of the fecret treaty with France, carried on in 1669, 
for the eftablifhment of Popery in this kingdom; and we fhall 
here add the Duke of York’s account of that affair. By this 
our Readers will fee Mr. Macpherfon’s authority ; and have a 
fpecimen how clofely he, in general, follows the Duke, in his 
relation of events. Such a full proof, likewife, of the dan- 
gerous defigns of King Charles and his brother, will ftamp a 
juft odium upon their memories, with every lover of liberty, 
and every friend to the Proteftant religion. 

‘ The Duke fpeaks of religion to the King, and finds him refolved 
to be aCatholic. The King appoints a private meeting with Lord 
Arundel, Lord Arlington, and Sir Thomas Clifford, at the Duke’s 
clofet, to advife on the methods to advance the Catholic religion in 
his kingdoms. They met on 2; January. The King declared his 
mind, in matters of religion, with great zeal to the Duke and other 
three perions, at this private meeting. ‘The reful: of *he -onfulta- 
tion was, that the work fhould be done in conjunétion » ith frances 
The Lord Arundel was accordingly fent to treat with the Frenck 
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King; and the treaty was concluded the beginning of the year 1670. 
The French King was to give 200,000 1. a year. Plymouth, Hall, 
Portfmouth, placed in faithful hands. The troops were well affected. 
The D. of Buckingham feeks to fupport himfelf, by favour of Ma- 
dame, with whom he manages a treaty with France. He fent over 
Sir Ellis Leighton to treat with her, Neither the Dake nor Arling- 
ton knew any thing of this treaty. The Duke, after Leighton’s re- 
turn, had an account of it from himfelf, Nor were the generality 
of the Church of Englandmen, at that time, averfe to the R. C. 
religion. 

rin the mean time, the King kept the fecret of his agreement 
with France, and fuffered a mock treaty to go on, that he might the 
better cover the real one; of which neither Madame, nor the Duke 
of Buckingham had the leaft knowledge, Buckingham’s chief drift 
was to keep himfelf at the head of the miniftry. ‘This management 
of the mock-treaty was kept a fecret to the D. of York and Ar- 
lington.’ 

The following extraordinary account of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, of the character of his mother, and even of his not 
having been the fon of Charles the Second, cannot fail of grae 


tifying the curiofity of our Readers: 

‘ The Duke of Monmouth had been bred, in France, 2 Roman 
Catholic, under Father Gough, an Englifh oratorian. His tutor, 
Thomas Rofs, a Scotfman, put the thoughts of legitimacy into his 
head ; and would have Bifhop Cozens to certify, that he had married 
the King and Mrs. Walters, who refufed it, with indignity, and gave 
immediate notice of it to the King, who removed Rofs from about 
him. Mrs. Walters, for that was her true name, was born of Welch 
parents, very handfome, little wit, and fome cunning. Colonel Al- 
gernoon Sidney, who was then a Colonel under Oliver Cromwell, 
traficked for her firft; and was to have had her for fifty broad 
1 This I had from his own mouth. But, being commanded 

aftily ou. of London to his regiment, he miffed her; and the went 
to Holland, where his brother, Robert Sidney, lighted on her and 
kept her for fome time. The King, being then at the Hague, heard 
of her, and got her from him, who faid, at the fame time, thefe 
words to fome of his friends, ** Let who will have her, the is already 
{ped.”” And after her being with the King, fhe proved fo foon with 
child, and came fo near the time, that the world had caufe to doubt, 
whofe fon Monmouth was. When he grew a man, he proved the 
likeft thing to him I ever faw, even to a very wart on his face. Af- 
ter fhe had this child, the kept fo little meafure with the King, and 
lived fo loofely when he was in Scotland, that when, after the Wor- 
cefter fight, he came to France, and fhe came thither, he would have 
no further commerce with her. She ufed, in vain, all her little arts: 
She tried to perfuade Dr. Cozens that fhe was a convert, and would 
quit her fcandalous way of life; and had, at the fame time, a child, 
by the Earl of Carlington, who grew up to be a woman, and was 
Owned | y the mother to be hers; as like the Earl as poffible. When 
the King went to Germany, fhe impofed on Sir H. V. the King’s 
refident at Bruflels, to go along with her to Cologne, and afk leave 
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to marry him. But all being in vain, fhe abandoned herfelf, and 

w fo common that fhe died at Paris, after the reftoration, of the 

ifeafe incident to her profeflion.’ 

That this ftory of the Duke of Monmouth’s being fon to Ro- 
bert Sidney was not a tranfient ftory with James the Second, 
but that he continued in the belief of it, is apparent from what 
he wrote to his fon, many years after. In a paper of inftruc. 
tions, drawn up in 1690, he exprefles himfelf as follows, in 
{peaking of the ill effes of too great an attachment to women, 

‘** And now to come to what I have feen myfelf, and what ought 
to weigh very much with you. ‘The late King, my brother, who 
had the misfortune to be very much addicted to that fatal vice, had 
children by all his owned miltreffes, and none by his Queen. Be. 
fides which, he had the mortification to have had the Duke of Mon. 
mouth, whom he believed to be his fon (though all the knowin 
world, as well as myfeif, had many convincing reafons to think the 
contrary; and that le was Robert Sidney’s) fly in his face, and join 
with the Earl of Shaftefbury and the factions party, in the defign 
they had to feize his perfon, and rife in rebellion againft him; 
though, at the fame time, he fhewed him all the tendernefs of a fa- 
ther, and the kindnefs of a friend, doing things for him, which 
ought to have made him give a better return than he did.” 

{t was fo natural for King James to heap up every thing he 
could collect to the prejudice of the Duke of Monmouth, that 
we fuppofe the truth of fome of the preceding anecdotes, if ad- 
mitted at all, will be admitted with much hefitation. We thall 
add feveral other particulars, relative to the Duke of Moa- 
mouth’s being brought to court, his reception there, his beha- 
viour, and his fpeedy advancement. 

‘ When Monmouth came over, with the Queen-mother, he was 
called young Mr. Crofts; pretending to be Lord Crofts’s fon. But 
not long after, he was owned, and made Duke of Monmouth ; bred 
a Proreftant, married to the Earl of Buccleugh’s daughter, an heirefs 
of ten thoufand pounds a year. As he grew up, the King’s kindnefs 
increafed. He was very handfome, well fhaped, a good air, a fae 
vourite of the ladies) ‘The Duke of York was always kind to him, 
till he found his defigns. Monmouth had cunning and infinuating 
ways. when he had a mind to pleafe. He went with the Duke of 
York to the Outch war when Qpdam was blown up. The King 
bought the Earl of Macclefield’s firft troop of Guards for him. He 
fent him in the fecond Dutch war to ferve in Flanders, by land, as 
Laeutenant-General, at the fiege of Mattricht; and young Churchill 
with him. He behaved well, at the retaking the half moon, but 
ftaid only that year. He grew ambitious and fond of pleafure. In 
the fummer of 1674, he defired the Duke of York to get the King 
to make him Lieutenant General. The Duke declined it, as unne- 
ceffary;; fince, as Captain of the Guards, he aétually commanded all 
the forces in England, when drawn into the field; and he had, on 
the Duke of Albemarle’s death, declared his opinion againft a Ge- 
neal in Olnef, at being an:office he thought too great for —_ 
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But Monmouth ftill intrigued for it. He had then thirty thoufand 
sounds a year coming in, yet not fatisfied. le fell out with the 
Earl of Danby, for not complying with his defires of getting money 
from the crown. He ftruck the word satural out of a warrant for 
the King to fign, for a commiflion under the Great Seal, appointing 
him General, which flopped his patent of General, for life, in 
otland.’ 
°T he fubfequent detail, concerning the Duke of Monmouth’s 
rebellion, contains a great variety of new matter. Our Readers 
will obferve the manner in which the King endeavours to exe 
culpate himfelf, with regard to the cruelties exercifed by Jef- 
feries and Kirk. But nothing can fet James the Second's cha 
raGer in an amiable light. He appears, from his Letters pub- 
lifhed by Sir John Dalrymple, and from the general tenor of 


his actions, to have had an unfeeling heart. His immediate 
promotion of Jefferies, to the office of Lord High Chancellor, 
fhews that he could not be greatly difpleafed with thar Judge’s 
conduct in the weft of England. Mr. Macpherfon, throughout 
his Hiftory, feems to give full credit to James, in all tnat he 
relates in his own favour. But, furely, whatever regard to 
truth that monarch may, in general, be thought to have main- 
tained, he muft have been led, by the felf-love which is natu- 
yal to the human mind, to put the beft colours he was able on 


his moft unjuftifiable tranfactions. 

‘ The Prince of Orange confidered the King, who was the pre- 
fent poffeffor, and the Duke of Monmouth, the pretender to the 
crown, as equally obftacles to his aims. He, therefore, had been 
formerly advifed, by the Penfionary Fagel, that his bufinefs was te 

lay the one againft the other; and that whoever got the better 
~ equally advantage his pretenfions. lf the Duke of Monmouth 
ucceeded, it would be eafy for him,. that was a Proteftant as well he, 
and, in the right of his wife, the next heir, to fhove him out of the 
faddle. If, on the contrary, the Duke of Monmouth was worfted, 
he got rid of a dangerous rival; and was fure all his party would 
then have recourfe to him; which proved afterwards true. This 
made him, underhand, do all he could to inflame this young man’s 
fury and ambition; and fend him out, like a vitim to the flaugh- 
ter; playing a fure game himfelf, to whomfoever fortune fhould give 
the advantage at prefent. ) 

* The King had been long informed, even in the life of the late 
King, by one Monpouleam, a companion at their drinking bouts, 
of the ftriét correfpondence and friendfhip betwixt the Prince of 
Orange and Monmouth. Upon which the late King faid, it feemed 
ftrange to him how thofe two fhould appear fo good friends, and 
agree fo well together, as they aimed both at the fame thing. 

‘ There were fo many perfons, in the mean time, ready to fecond 
the Duke of Monmouth’s requeft, and among the reft the Q. Dowe 
ager, that the King, contrary to his judgment, confented to fee him, 
which he fhould not have done, unlefs he had been difpofed to par- 
don. He was willing to hear more of the matter, related by Mr, 


Sheldon. It was ftrange my Lord Sunderland did not oppofe its 
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unlefs, as was faid afterwards, he underhand affured the duke of 
Monmouth of his pardon, if he confeffed nothing; and then, when 
he had deftroyed his own credit, by contradifting himfelf, he took 
care to have him difpatched as foon as poflible afterwards. If Mon. 
mouth’s head and heart, had been anfwerable to his mien and per- 
fonal outfide, he had certainly great opportunities of purfuing his 
aims, by the turbulency of the times, whom my Lord Shaftefbury, by 
his great dexterity, had fo much inflamed againft the Duke of York, 

¢ The punifhment of Monmouth’s followers raifed difcontents, A 
commiflion of Oyer and Terminer was iffued to the Lord Chief Juftice 
Jefferyes, to go down into the Weft, and infli& fuch punifhments as 
the example of former reigns, and the fecurity of the prefent feemed 
to require. But imprudent zeal, or, as fome faid, avarice, carried 
him beyond the terms of moderation and mercy ; and he drew great 
obloquy upon the King’s clemency, not only in the number, but in 
the manner too of feveral executions; and in fhewing mercy to fo 
few, particularly to an old gentlewoman, one Mrs. Alice Lifle, who 
was condemned and executed, only for harbouring one Hick and 
Nelftrop, both ill men enough indeed, and the latter in a proclama- 
tion. But, as the pretended, was ignorant of it, and therefore, per- 
haps, might fuffer for a common att of hofpitality. But this feverity 
was contrary to the King’s intention ; as appears from the different 
treatment one Major Holmes met with from the King and the Chief 
Juftice Holmes had loft his fon and an arm inthe battle. He was 
brought up prifoner to town. The King beingdefirous to feehim, he 
behaved himfelf in fuch a manner, as gained efteem from every body. 
His carriage was free from dejection, but full of refpeét. He had 
recourfe to the King’s mercy ; and faid, the favour he had afked was 
more beneficial to the King than to him, confidering his loffes and 
his years. The King, who loved courage even in an enemy, could 
not refrain from countenancing him. He difcourfed freely with him, 
and no one was more frequently in the antichamber, till it was 
thought fit to fend him down to the Weft to inform Jefferyes of thofe 
who moft deferved mercy. He was hanged with the reft. 

‘The King queftioned the Chief Juitice, but he palliated his fe- 
verities, with the pretence of neceffary juftice; which the King knew 
not how to contradi¢t, fince he had the precaution, not only to fend 
four other judges, as his afliftants, along with him, but Mr. Pollex- 
fen likewife, in quality of his folicitor; who, being a known fa- 
vourer of the prefbyterian party, he hoped would moderate the Chief 
Juftice’s heat. ‘This made the King acquiefce in what had been done, 
though it was of great differvice to him at bottom. The cruelties of 
Kirk were flill more unexcufable than the feverities of Jefferyes. He 
caufed many to be hanged (Vol. IV. p. 97.) more out of a bloody 
difpofition, and to fatisfy his own brutal paflions, than love of juftice 
or his mafter’s fervice. It is not improbable, but even then he had it 
in his view to draw an odium on the King. 

* On the eleventh of June, Monmouth landed, with a hundred and — 
fifty perfons, at Lime in Dorfet. Befides the information of Sheldon 
and the Prince of Orange, the King had been informed of it by one 
Monpouleam, a bottle-companion of Monmouth’s; who alfo in- 
formed him of the ftri&t correfpondence between the Prince of Orange 
and Monmouth, when he was firft in Holland. When Monmouth 
: - wag 
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was taken, he wrote, on the road, to defire admiflion into the King’s 
prefence ; having fomewhat to fay, that would give him a happy 
reign. Ralph Sheldom was fent to meet him; and being aed who 
had the chief confidence with the King, he faid Sunderland. Mon- 
mouth then, knocking his breaft in a furprife, faid, *‘ Woy then, as 
I hope for falvation, he promifed to meet me.” He defired Sheldon to 
acquaint the King with it ; and that he would inform him of all his 
accomplices, feeing fome of them had the King’s confidence. Sheldon, 
on his return, was giving the King an account, when Sunderland, 

retending bufinefs, came into the clofet; and Sheldon flopt, defir- 
ing to fpeak to the king in private, But the king told him he 
might fay any thing before that Lord, which put Sheldon to great 
perplexity; yet he told what Monmouth faid. Sunderland feemed 
at firit ftruck; but, after a fhort time, faid, with a laugh, if that be 
all he can difcover to fave his life, it will do him little good. Mon- 
mouth, after he was brought to the King, begged for mercy; but 
made no great matter of difcovery.’ 

We fthall add one fhort extra@, from which it will be 
feen that King James became fully fenfible of his wrong con- 
du&, with regard to the imprifonment of the feven Bifhops. 

‘In the cafe of the Bifhops, there is no doubt but the King had 
done better, in not forcing fome wheels, when he found the whole 
machine ftop. But it was his misfortune to give too much ear to the 
pernicious advice of thofe who put him upon fuch dangerous coun- 
cils, (Vol. 1V. p. 322.) with intent to widen the breach between 
him and his fubjects, But his prepoffeflion againft the yielding 
temper, which had proved fo dangerous to his brother, and fatal 
to the king his father, fixed him in a contrary method. He had 
always preached againft the wavering councils of his brother; and 
feeing that other Bifhops made not the fame difficulty, and fince 
many complied, he thought the reft ought to do the fame. The 
King, therefore, gave more eafily into the ( hancellor’s opinion, who 
thought that a meer reprimand was not fufficient. It was, how- 
ever, a fatal council: for, befides the common reafons againt it, 
nothing ought to have made the King more cautious, in the matters, 
than the prefent conjuncture, on account of the Queen being with 
child, It was that gave the alarm; and by confequence, required 


a greater attention, to avoid every caufe of complaint.’ K 
e 


(To be continued } 


Art, Vili, topda Angel-cynnan; or, a complete View of the Mane 
ners, Cuftoms Arms, Habits, (Sc. of the Inhabitants of England, 
from the Arrival of the Saxons, till the Reign of Henry the Eighth; 
with a foort Account of the Britons, during the Gevernment of the 
Romans. in Two Volumes. ’ By Jofeph Strutt, Author of the 
Reval and Ecclefiaftical Antiquities of England. Vol. I*. to. 
1]. 1: s. 6d. Boards. Thane. 177:<. 

'R Strutt, in his fecond volume before us, again invites 
our attention and regard. Hiftory, natural and civil, 
is the ftudy and amufement of the prefent age: we mean, of 
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the fober part of mankind, who are too wife and too liberal ¢g 
play the knave or the fool in political difputation. Our Au: 
thor, falling in with the humour of the times; has looked care: 
fully and judicioufly into the ancient chronicles of our country, 
and in a pleafing compilation has furnifhed us with materials 
to form a fatisfactory idea of our venerable neighbours the Brj- 
tons, when they were two thoufand years younger in the artg 
of refinement ; and of our progenitors the Saxon-Englith, whofe 
chronicles cannot boaft fo early a date, unlefs we were to crofj 
the narrow feas, and trace them through the annals of Ger. 
many. \ 
On looking into thefe early accounts of man, the mitd opéns 
upon the diftrefles of thofe uncultivated people, and readily fup. 
plies them with the means of accommodation : it is.from this 
kind of intellectual invention we guefs at their cantrivances, 
and fuppofe that Nature firft hinted the neceflity of forming 
huts to fhelter the hardy Briton from the inclemency of the 
feafons : and we may further fuppofe thofe humble habitations 
were enlarged in proportion to the rank or opulence of the per- 
fons who were to fleep or die in them, for if alive or awake 
they were feen only in the fields ; with more certainty we cat 
fay that the Romans, whofe military abilities no power could 
withftand, brought the arts with them into England : the ftone 
and the lime were then fcientifically combined: archite@ture 
had a name among the Roman-britons: and elegance began 
to appear in their temples and palaces. Succeeding invaders 
alfo brought their ftyle of building with them, and the con- 
quered were obliged to conform to the arbitrary tafte of their 
conquerors ; thus we may trace in the ruins of churches, &c, 
the architecture of the feveral nations who were alternately the 
rulers of this ifland. Mr. Strutt defcribes the order and fathion 
of each. | 

To thew the integrity of ancient times, our Author gives us 
a tranflation of an Anglo-Danifh law in thefe words : 

‘ It was fometimes in the Englifh laws, that the people and the 


Jaws were in reputation, and then were the wifeft of the people wor- 


fhip-worthy, each in his degree, lord and chorle; theyne, and ander 
theyue; and if a cborle fo thrived that he had full five hides of his 
own land, a church and kitchen, a bell houfe and a gate, a feat 
and feveral offices in the king’s hall, then was he thenceforth the 
theyn’s right worthy. And if a fheyn fo thrived that the king em- 

loyed-him, either on his meflage, or to ride in his trayne, and had 

imfelf a theyze that followed him, who had five hides of land, and 
had ferved his lord in the king’s palace, and gone with his meflages 
to the:kiag, he was worthy to be a hlafond, or 4rd, and continuisg 
to augment his credit and means, he might afterwards come 00 be 
an earle right worthy, which after our now-ufed ftile, may be a right 


hono@rable carl. And ifa merchant fo thrived that he patted — 
: o 
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qver the wide fea with his own craft, he was thenceforth the theyn’s 
right-worthy. And if a fcholler fo thrived through learning, that 
he had degree, and ferved Chrift, he was thenceforward of digs 
nity and peace fo much worthy as thereto belonged, unleffe he fore 
feited fo, that the ufe of his dignity might be taken from him.’ 

This appears to have been the old and honourable road to 
nobility, and it would not have injured us much if we had ftill 
kept the fame path to diftinction ; it might perhaps be thought 
rough, but it could never be dirty. | 

Notwithftanding the courage and magnanimity of the Anglo- 
Normans, and their boafted expertnefs in the management of 
their gallies, fill there appears a cruelty and meannefs in their 
att of war; for as they could always, by their fuperior : fkill 
and dexterity, keep to windward of their enemy, fo they pros 
vided themfelves with quicklime finely powdered, which - they 
(cattered plentifully in the wind, to be drove into their advers 
faries faces. ur Englith failor has infinitely more gallantry 
in his character ; he feeks his enemies face to face, and in the 
day-light ; to aflaflinate them in the dark would be to him in- 
glorious. A failor with one leg is an object of refpeét, a blind 
man the object of compaffion ; this is obferved in the martial 
fpirit of the prefent times, and there is fomething heroic in the 
diftinGtion. 

‘ The commerce of England was very confiderable and extenfive in. 
the Anglo-Saxon times, as may be judged from the words of Matthew 
of Weftmintter, who, after having declared that the fhips of Tarfus were 
not to be compared to thofe of England, tells us, that ‘* they brought 
from all the quarters of tlre world, the pretious commodities of the 
univerfe, The Pifans, Genoefes, and the Venetians (continues he) 
fupplyed England with the eaftern gems, as faphires, emeralds, and 
tarbuncles ; from Afia was brought the rich filks and purples; from 
Africa the cinnamon and balm; from Spain the kingdom was en- 
riched with gold; with filver from Germany ; from Flanders’ (called 
the Weaver of the Realm) came the rich materials for the garments. 
of the people ; while plentiful ftreams of wine flowed from their own 
province of Gafcoigny ; joined with every thing that was rich and 
pretious from every land, wide ftretching from the Hyades to the 
Arfurian Star. © 

* And William Fitz Stephen (who wrote the defcription of Lon- 
don) fays ofit: ‘* To this city merchants bring their wares from 
every nation under heaven. The 4rabian fends in his gold; the 
Sabean his francincenfe, and other aromatic drugs; the Scythian his 
provifions, gathered from the fruitful date trees ; Babilon beftows the 
fruits of a fertile foil; the river Ni/e affords pretious ftones; the 
Seres fend purple garments ; and they of Norway and Rufiaz, various 
furs both grey and fable; and the Freach their wine.” 

It muft afford fome relief to the fhock which prudence and 
g0od fenfe fo frequently receive by the prepofterous abfurdity of 
the prefent drefs, to find that the Anglo-Normans were as ridi=- 
Sulous in their fafhions as the modern Englith of this day. ; 
‘in 
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* In the Confeffor’s reign, the nobles (in compliance perhaps with 
the tafte of their prince) began to adopt the fathions of the Franco. 
norman court, and the immoderate fhortnefs' of their garment was 
fhocking and offenfive to decency, The faithful Malmtbury, {peak- 
ing of the prepofterous length to which the men in the days of Ru- 
fus fuffered their hair to grow, tells us, that they had much more 
the appearance of women than of men; and as for the women (con- 
tinues he) fo thoroughly were they difguifed, that they {carcely bore 
the refemblance of human creatures at all: thofe of either fex whofe 
own hair was not long enough, fupplied their natural wants with an 
artificial plenty.’ 

When we refle&t on the mafculine amufements which filled 
up the leifure of our Englifh youth, we cannot but bluth at 
the degeneracy of the prefent age: to hear that our young men 
flumber away the morning, loiter away the noon in a kind of 
fatiguing indolence, and {quander away the night at dice and 
cards, amidft the blafphemies of lofing, and the riotous exul- 


tations of winning gamefters. 

« Every Sunday afternoon in Lent, was fpent in riding courfes 
upon trained horfes, and in counterfeit battles, made with lances and 
fhields; thofe of the younger fort not having their pikes headed 
withiron. And to thefe {ports not only the citizens of London, but 
even young men of note and family (who had not yet attained to 
the honour of knighthood) reforted to try their fkill, and exercife 
themfelves in arms; while others, in divided companies, ftrove in 
races to outftrip each other, often throwing down their fellows in 
their courfe. In the Eafter hollydays (adds he) they have feint fea 
fights; or elfe a pole was fet up in the middle of the river Thames, 
and a fhield made faft thereto; then a young man ftanding ina 
boat, which being both rowed by oars, and driven by the tide, glides 
{wiftly on, while he with his lance hits the target as the boat paffes 
by, when if he breaks his lance without loofeing his own footing, 
he performeth well ; but if on the contrary the lance remains un- 
broken, he will be tumbled backwards into the water, and the boat 

affeth on ; neverthelefs there are always two boats ready to fuccour 
him as foon as they can conveniently. Duyring the hollydays, the 

outh were exercifed in leaping, fhooting with bows, wreftling, and 
cafting of ftones and javelins; at other times with bucklers, like 
fighting men. During the winter feafon, almoft every hollyday, 
there was fome bore-fight (the head of which animal was much 
efteemed) or elfe bull-baiting. The ladies were mean while amufed 
with dancing, and other feminine paftimes. When the waters were 
frozen over, the youth exercifed themfelves with fliding, or driving 
each other forward on great pieces of ice; but thofe more expert, 
bound to their fhoes the leg bones of animals, and with ftakes which 
they held in their hands (headed with fharp iron) they pufhed them- 
felves along with fuch fpeed, that they feemed to fly like a bird in 
the air, or as darts thot out from the engines of war.” (Hence it is 
evident, that the invention of fkates was not then known or well 
underitood in England, fince they were put to fach fhifts to fupply 


the want of them.) ‘* Sometimes (continues my author) two — 
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will place themfelves at adiftance, then pufhing themfelves on with 

reat force, will run againit each other with their itaves,.as it were 
tilting, by which means much hurt often enfued ; while the graver 
citizens amufe themfelves with birds, {par-hawkes, goofe-hawkes, and 
the like, others delight in dogs, to hunt in the woody grounds,” 

As the high price which the farmers have of late years im- 
pofed upon grain, has awakened the curiolity of many, and 
calls aloud for the attention of all; we will infert, from Mr. 
Strutt’s chapter on hufbandry, the fluctuating prices of grain at 
the different periods ftated therein; for as every hint conveys 
informa‘ion, what is here repeated may let in {ome lights upon 
the mind, favourable to the prefent attempts for relieving our 
diftrefles : 

‘In the third year of William the Firft, there was fo great a 
dearth of corn in England (efpecially in the counties of Northum- 
berland and thofe adjoining) that the people were reduced to the 
moit horrid extremities ; for, fays Stow, all the land betwixt Dur- 
ham and York (except the territory of St. John of Beverley) lay 
wafte, untilled, and without inhabitants, for the {pace of nine years. 
From this time however, either through the temperance of the fea- 
fons, or better attention to hufbandry, they feemed to enjoy a tole- 
rable plenty for fome confiderable time. Nay, in the black book of 
the Exchequer, we find that in the reign of Henry the Firft, when 
they reduced the victuals (for the king’s houfhold) to the. eftimate 
of money, a meafure of wheat to make bread for the fervice of one 
hundred men, one day, was valued only at one fhilling; the carcafe 
of a fat ox for the fame; a fine fheep for four. pence; and the pro- 
vender for twenty horfes at four pence alfo. At this rate there muft 
either have been avait plenty of provifion, or a great {carcity of mo- 
ney. Then how dreadfully muit that dearth have been felt in the 
eighth year of king John, when on account of a fevere froft the year 
before, a quarter of wheat fold for a mark of filver, which in the greater 
part of the reign of Henry the Second, fold only for one fhilling, and 
other things, as beans, peas, and oats, in proportion? 

‘ But in the reign of Henry the Third, about the 43d year, the 
price was mounted up to fifteen and twenty fhillings a quarter; and 
what was ftill worfe, even at that exorbitant price, not half enough 
could be got to fupply the nation. 

‘ Edward the Second, fay the Chronicles, endeavoured to alle- 
viate the grievances of the people (in the eighth year of his reign) 
by iffuing forth his writs, and {fettling the aflize for all kinds of pro- 
vifion ; as that a fat ox, ftall fed, fhould not at any time be fold for 
more than twenty-four fhillings; nor one grafs fed for more than 
fixteen; and a fat cow for ten: a fwine well fed, of two years 
growth, for two fhillings and fix. pence; a fat fheep for one fhilling 
and two pence; a goofe for two-pence; anda hen for three half- 
pence ; three pigeons for two-pence ; and twenty eggs for one penny. 
This a&t was very far from producing the defired effect, for in the 
ninth year of his reign, there was fo great a famine, that a quarter 
of wheat was fold for one pound eight fhillings, which was a mon- 
flrous price ; and not only wheat was now dear, but all kinds of 
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other provifion as well; for when the price was fo much reduced as 
it was in the foregoing year, fuch quantities were then bought up 
and confumed, that the poor foon felt the dreadful effects of that 
very act which they fo ardently had withed fhould be made, and it was 
foon repealed, for ere a few months had paffed, there was no provifion 
of any fort to be got at any rate whatever. But in the eleventh year, 
owing to a plentiful feafon, wheat then fold for ten-pence a buthel, 
which before fetched ten thillings ; and a buthel of oats for eight. 
pence, which the preceding year was worth eight fhillings. But 
foon after it began to grow dear again, and fo continued conftantl 
increafing, that (fays Caxton) forty years after the death of Edward 
the Second, a buthel of wheat fold for ten fhillings, which in the 
former reign was worth no more than three-pence. But in the reign 
of Richard the Second, plenty began again to fhine upon them; for 
in the third year a buthel of wheat fold for four-pence and fix-pence ; 
a gallon of white wine for fix-pence; and of red for four pence ; 
and thus continued till the fourteenth year, when a bufhel of wheat 
was worth thirteen- pence ; and fuch plenty was again in the begin- 
ning of the 21 ft year of the fame king, that a quarter of barley fold 
for only one fhilling. But again we find the price of corn advancing 
from this time, for in the fecond year of Henry the Fourth, a quar- 
ter of wheat fold for fixteen fhillings; but a great plenty being 
brought from Normandy, the diftreffes of the people were much al- 
leviated: and in the 16th, 17th, and 18th years of Henry the Sixth, 
the wet and bad weather caufed fuch a fcarcity cf corn, that wheat 
fold from half a crown to three fhillings and four-pence a buhhel ; 
fo that the poor people made them bread of fern and oats. 

‘ In the 24th year of the fame prince, an a& of parliament was 
paffed, permitting the farmer, when wheat fold for fix fhillings and 
eight-pence the quarter, and rye for four fhillings, and barley for 
three, to export it without any further licence, except it was to the 
king’s enemy. In the fecond year of Henry the Seventh, wheat was 
fold for three fhillings the bufhel: but fo much reduced was the 
price in the 25th year of his reign, that a quarter of wheat was worth 
but forty fhillings. From this‘ short and general account of the 

rices of wheat, we may fee the amazing fluctuation thereof. This 
will naturally lead us to confider the reafons, which in principal are 
thefe: Firft, the vaft- parcels of land that in different parts of the 
kingdom lay ufelefs and untilled: and fecondly, whenever they had 
a plentiful harveft, fuch great quantities of corn were inflantly bought 
up at a low rate, and exported, that if a bad feafon enfued, the 
dreadful confequence was, that the nation was foon in a ftarving con- 
dition for the want of all forts of grain: and the only remedies at- 
tempted, were fuch as could not afford any further at beft, than a 
temporal relief ; as we have fee in the inftance of that affize, made 
for provifion, by Edward the Second. | 

~ © The Londoners alfo did what they could, by eftablifhing a very 
good law, in the ninth year of Edward the Second ; for at that time 
great quantities of wheat were made into malt, which they forbid for 
the future, in the precinéts of the city, when wheat fhould be dear ; 
andthe king judging that the flatute was worthy his obfervation, if- 
fued forth his — prohibiting in all parts of the kingdom 
: that 
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that they fhould make any malt of whcat from that time forward: 
but it fhould feem that this pratiice was aftewards ufed, as appears 
from an old receipt for the making of beer, taken from the ancient 


Chronicle of London, It runs thus, 
To heetvr Heer, 

Jo gua2te2s of maite, 

2 guaztezs of wheete, 

2 quaztezs of oates, 

40 pounde werghe of hoppys,—to make 60 ba 
ruling of fongp! beer; the bazel of acil contepnens 32 galoues, € the pagel! 
of beer 36 galones. 


We could dwell with pleafure upon many paffages here ex- 
tracted from ancient chronicles, which prove our anceftors to 
have been as wife, and as fooli/h, as their defcendants ; but the 
variety with which we wifh to decorate our monthly entertain- 
ment, will not permit us to crowd the table with one difh, though 
a favourite one. We will finifh our extra@ts with Mr. Strutt’s 
farewell apology : 

‘ Thus have J at laft, with great pains and diligence, brought this 
laborious work to an end, and fubmit it to the candour and lenity of 
the readers, hoping that the toilfome difficulty that muft neceffarily 
attend fuch an extenfive work, may in fome meafure excufe the er- 
rors and imperfections that may be found therein. 

‘ And if the reader has but met with pleafure and fatisfaction 
enough to think his time has not been ill beftowed which he has {pent 
in the perufal, I fhall be perfectly happy in my labours, My love for 
my national antiquities is greater than | can exprefs. I have with pa- 
tience, nay with pleafure, turned ovér the many various volumes 
from whence the chief materials of this work are colleéted, and en- 
deavoured faithfully to preferve thofe things which fome years hence 
might elfe be loft and buried in oblivion. It 1s the moft natural 
love which every man either does or ought to bear to his country, 
and ’tis his duty to preferve its glory; tor the pictures of cur an- 
ceftors are fo truly noble, that we may with pleafure perufe the re- 
cords, and look back upon the ancient times with fatisfaction, for 
it is not our leaft honour to be fo nobly defcended. 

‘ Thus have I chaulked out the path; perhaps hereafter, when I 
am laid in the filent grave, fome pen more able than my own may 
quite complete this my imperfeét tracing.’ | 

In this volume are many * plates, copied, as in the former 
volume, from the illuminations prefixed to the feveral chroni- 
cles, &c. from which this work is compiled. 

We cannot difmifs Mr. Strutt without doing him the juftice 
to fay that he has avoided, throughout his whole work, ob- 
truding any thing in his own praife: to fay the truth, he had 
oy: occafion, as every candid Reader will take that tafk upon 

imfelf, 





__* Not lefs than fixty, each on a quarto page; the whole ferving to 
illuftrate thofe paffages in the work which relate to ancient events, 
buildings, dreffes, &c. ! 
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Art IX. A Liturgy on the principles of the Chriftian Religion : with 
Services for Baptifm ; the Lord's Supper; Vilitation of the Sick ; 
Burial of the Dead; Prayers for a Family ; and a Colleéion of 
Pialms. 8vo. 2s. Keariley. 1774. 

HE Author of this work feems to pofiefs much of the zea! 

of a reformer. He complains of the degeneracy of the 

times ; and laments, ‘ that a bigotted orthodoxy, and a profli- 
gate infidelity, are from different views firmly united in oppof- 
ing every improvement in cur religious fyftem,’ and that ¢ re- 
ligion, which ought to be fomething more than a political in- 
ftrument, is now on an exad? fo.ting with the Excife, and all its 
bufinefs regarded and treated like the bufinefs of the Cuftom- 
houfe.? To give fome countenance and fupport to this dying 
caufe, he offers to the public a Liturgy, formed on the rational 
principles of the Chriftian Religion, and not defigned to ferve the 
intereft of any preacher or any party. He particularly places 
his Liturgy before his Readers, as an improvement upon one 
which was written fome years fince, for the ule of a fociety of 
Proteftant Diffenters in Liverpoo! *. Concerning this Liturgy, 
which, he acknowledges, was introduced in the Spirit, and 
founded on the principles of chriftian and philofophical liberty, 
he remarks, that the fervices are too long, and that the prayers 
in general are in the explanatory ftyle of moral difcourfes, or per- 
haps are neither prayers nor differtations, but muft have a new 
rank given them in compoiition. 

After this cenfure of the ftyle and compofition of a work 
which is acknowledged to poflefs very confiderable merit——a 
cenfure which would perhaps be found upon examination to 
have little foundation—we expected to find that the Author had 
taken uncommon pains to render the compefition of his pray- 
ers, pure, fimple, and liturgic. But, on a careful perufal, we 
are obliged to confefs, that we meet with many marks of hafte 
and negligence, and many deviations from that fimplicity which 
ought to be the principal charaéteriftic of this fpecies of writ- 
ing. In the morning and evening fervices, we have particu- 
larly noticed, the following inaccuracies. 

‘ Thou feeft our fecret fins [our fecret fins are] in the light 
of thy countenance. We acknowledge the righteoufnefs of 
thy laws ; they are [obedience to them is] our reafonable fervice.— 
Grant (that) we may, &c. That it may pleafe thee to blefs 
the whole chriftian church ; remove all corruption and error, 

nd all kinds and degrees of uncharitablenefs ; and may all who 

-profefs z¢ [what? uncharitablenefs? or the Chriftian church ?] 
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* See Monthly Review, vol. xxx. p. 214, 
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be enlightened by its doctrines, &c. Wherever the form 
of expreffion, ‘* Good Lord deliver us,” is introduced, a full 
ftop is put between this claufe and that with which it is con- 
nected ; thus, * from revenge and all uncharitablenefs. Good 
Lord deliver us. In the Liturgy of the church of England, 
the phrafe, ** Thatit may pleafe thee,” is always properly con- 
nected with the refponfe from the people, ** we befeech thee 
to hear us, good Lord,” as making a part of the fame fentence. 
But in almoft all the prayers of the evening fervice of this Li- 
turgy, in which this form of expreffion is ufed, it is miftaken 
for ** May it pleafe thee,” and the grammatical conftruction is 
left incomplete; as in the following inftance: * That it may 
pleafe thee to blefs the king’s counfellors, the nobility, gentry, 
judges and magiftrates of the land: give them wifdom and inte- 
ority, and make them faithful guardians of thy bleffings unto thy 
people. We befeech thee to hear us, good Lord.’ The pro- 
per conftruétion doubtlefs would have been; ** That it may 
pleafe thee to blefs the king’s counfellors, &c. giving them wil- 
dom and integrity, and.makimg them faithful guardians of thy 
people; we befeech thee to hear us, good Lord.” The 
following phrafes are {pecimens cf the deficiency of this work, 
with refpect to expreflion—* Glory, be to thee, O God, the 
fovereign judge of the earth, who wilt /uffer no man to be wronged 
in bis matter. We thank thee for the /ight he has thrown on 
the laws of thy kingdom. Give refignation and peace to thole 
who are falling into the hands of death. 

To give our Readers an idea of the mode of compofition 
which prevails in this Liturgy, where the prayers are not 
bgrrowed from others, we have felected from the evening fervice 
the following general thank/civing : 

‘ Almighty and everlafting God, whofe glorious name is 
exalted above all blefling and praife, who flande/t not in need of 
any homage that men or angels can pay unto thee: mercifully 
regard the humble praifes we now offer; though we cannot 
find out the Almighty unto perfection, or fhow forth all thy 
glory. And grant, that hereby we may be better difpofed to 
conform ourfelves to thy likenefs in all the moral excellencies of 
thy nature, and yield a cheerful reverence and fubmiffion to thy 
fovereign will in all things. Preferve on our minds a conftant 
fenfe of thy perfections, of thy dominion over, and grace unto 
us; that we may be engaged to forfake, with humble penitence, 
all our paft fins, and to live in the unwearied practice of uni- 
verfal goodnefs ; that we may glorify thee in the beft manner we 
are capable of in this world; and be fitted for, and in the end, 
be admitted into a more perfect life of duty and happinefs with 
thee in heaven, through Jefus Chrift our Lord. Amen.’ 
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The fervices for the Lord’s Supper, Baptifm, &c. may be of 
fome ufe to thofe who do not perturm thefe offices according to 
the eftablifhed ritual. The colleclion of Pfalms is almof 
entirely copied from that which is annexed to the Liverpool 
liturgy. 

Perhaps, after all the attempts which have been made in this 
way, a liturgy formed on truly liberal principles, ard executed 
in the ftyle and manner moft proper for public acts of devotion, 
is {till to be reckoned among the defiderata in religion. There 
is fo much difficulty in this fpecies of compofition, that it re- 
quires no common fhare of ability and tafte to execute it with 
fuccefs. ‘The ideas ought to be philofophically juft, yet not 
saifed above the eafy comprehenfion of the multitude, nor far 
removed from their ufual manner of thinking. ‘The method 
fhould be clear and difting&t ; and might, perhaps with advan- 
tace, be confiderably varied from that which is at prefent ge- 
ne:ally adopted. The language fhould be plain and fimple, 
that it may not become tirefome by repetition; free from all 
fcholattic words and phrafes, that it may be eafily underftood ; 
and neither debafed by vulgarifms, nor decked out with anti- 
thefis and conceit: at the fame time, it fhould be raifed above 
the familiar ftyle, by a certain difpofition of words and ftruc- 
ture of periods, which fhal]l give harmony and dignity to the 
whole, Of this kind of writing, the liturgy of the Church of 
England is doubtlefs the beft model. By a careful imitation of 
this model, with the aid of juft principles, and a corre& tafte, 
it would perhaps be poflible to frame a liturgy much more 


worthy of the public notice, than any which has hitherto 
appeared. 





Art. X. Lhe Correftondents; an original Novel: In a Series of 
Letters, t2mo, 3s. bound. Becket. 1775. 
Deception, of a very different nature from the common 
catchpenay frauds of Grubftreet, feems attempted in this 
pudlication. 

The title, as well as fome other parts of this little work, 
appear calculated to miflead the Reader, unlefs by ¢* an origi- 
nai novel” is implied, by a kind of contradiGtion in terms, that 
the perfonages are not only real, but alfo that the epiftles here 
exhibited are their original letters. They bear indeed, netwith- 
ftanding a fimilarity of ftyle that runs through the whole feries, 
many marks of originality, feveral touches relative to time, 
place, and circumftance, not likely to be founded on fiction. 
The Correfpondents appear to be a NOBLE Poet and Hiftorian 
lately deceafed, and an amiable female now dignified with, his 
title, by having given her band to the prefent owner of the fae 
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mily honours. At the opening of the correfpondence, the Lord 
appears to be @ widower bewitched (if we may transfer a well- 
known expreffion to the male fex) ftill entangled in a fecond 
connexion, and ftijl regretting the untimely diffolution of the 
firft. The groves of y have often been made vocal by 
the Peer’s elegies on the lofs of his Lucy, and the prefs has 
long fince groaned beneath his forrows. His fair Correfpon- 
dent was at that time a real widow, a young widow however, 


with ** the bloom on the PEACH.” 
It is difficult to give a determinate name to the fentiment that 


pervades many of thefe letters, We cannot call it fo little as 
mere FRIENDSHIP ; we muff not call it fo much as Love. 
Law, which has occafioned fuch numberlefs feuds, united 
our Correfpondents, as appears frem many pafiages of their let- 
ters; and among the reft from the following, which we think 


will prove agreeable to our Readers : 
20 *.. 
‘ Having nothing at prefent worth communicating to my noble 
friend, I fhall only defire he will not credit an idle report, and then 


fubmit to his perufal 
A FABLE. 


‘ Once upon a time a poor widowed linnet (who unfortunately 
loft her mate in the barbarous footing feafon, and who was not ine 
clined to feek another) found great difliculty in keeping the poffef- 
fion of her own folitary neft. She had moreover the ill-fortune to 
be entangled unawares in a wet, which proved moftly fatal to birds 
of her fize; for the {maller ones often crept through the methes, while 
thofe of fuperior fize and firength could break the net and efcape. 
In this diftrefs fhe applied to an eagle, that dwelt in the fore? ad- 
jacent, by whom fhe was flightly known. This generous bird readily 
’ gave his affiftance toward extricating her from the wet, and afterwards 
continued to thew her great countenance and favour. Being unufed 
to the converiation of linnets, he thought her rather more clever than 
the generality of that fpecies, and even imagined that fhe, might 
prove an agreeable acquaintance. 

‘ Every one that knows any thing of natural hiftory knows that 
birds, like the human race, have many different degrees or clafles 
of rank and precedence. The eagle, regardlefs of this, continued 
to vifit the linnet, and in procefs of time, defirous of more frequent 
interviews, became urgent with her to remove into his neighbour- 
hood, among the birds of diftinétion, alleging that the was extremely 
ewell qualified to figure in a higher iphere. The linnet knew better, 
but at length, with infinite reluctance, fhe yielded to over-perfuafion, 
and forfaking her peaceful thicket, was introduced by the eagle to 
the beau-monde of the feathered creation. 

‘ The novelty of the fcene engaged a little attention at fir; but 
foon, too foon, the grand miftake became vifible. The Jinnet qwas 
not qualified. She could not. fing like the blackbird, fhe could not 
difplay the rich plumage of the goldfinch, fhe could not converfe 


With the deep-learned falcon, nor join in the mufic of the nightingale, 
f 4 ‘ A thou- 
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‘ A thoufand beaks were now opened againtt her, a thoufand rea. 
fons given for her fudden attempt at polssesje, and all equally unfa. 
vourable. She could fee the eagle, "tis true, every day, but that 
was no comfort, for every day brought new proofs that ihe was no 
companion for Aim. He withed her a hundred times at that Ciflance, 
in which alone her merit appeared confpicuous ; but the removal was 
not without its difficulties. The birds whofe fociety fhe had left 
were now equally prejudiced againft her, and fhe had neither {pirit 
nor intereft to make new friends. Alas for the poor linnet: difre. 
garded bt one party, difowned by the other, fhe expired with mere 
frame and vexation; acquitting her benefactor, and condemnine 
only her own folly! ? 

To * * 

‘| am delighted with your Fable; there is a fingular, a very 
Priseng ingenuity in the contruction of it; but like other pieces of 
auciemt writing (for you know birds have not fpoke for fome ages) 
it is liable to divers readings, at the pleafure of different critics. [ 
could prop: = two emendations, one refpeCting the eagle, as you call 
it, bur which, according to Le Pere and La Mere, never clafied fo 
high, and, in fine, was but a b/ackLird; and if you confult that ve- 
nerable and decifive critic, Father Zime, you will find him givea 
different cataffrophe to the table; making the blackbird to die firft, 
and to reproach the linnet with not having accepted his propofal, and 
rendered more happy that fhort time which his advanced age would 
allow him to expect in the foreft of life. I fhall not however attempt 
to influence your judgment by t:efe remarks. Continue to read your 
fable juft as you pleafe. 

‘ Bur it will not be amifs to affure you that I defire not a more 
frequent intercourfe merely through felfithnefs. -I am vain enough 
to imagine thai I could occafionally add to ycur fatisfaGtion ; for you 
have often very politely expreffed pleafure in my company, and feemed 
amufed by the anecdotes which my acquaintance with former times 
enabled me to commanicate. But ] will not urge this matter farther, 
nor ever defire you to do any thing irreconcilable with your own 
judgment. Adieu.’ 

There is fo much novelty as well as elegance in the fair 
Commentator’s ciiticiim on the ** As you like it” of Shake- 
fpeare, that we cannot forbear tranfcribing her letter on that 
occafion, together with his Lordfhip’s anfwer : | 

‘ My theatrical tafte has undergone feveral revolutions. When! 
was about half my prefent age, I admired nothing but pantomime, 
and the agile tricks of Harlequin, though, at the fame time, prompted 
by childith vanity, I affected to defpife them. Soon after that pe- 
riod, my tafte really altered. Romeo and Alexander became my he- 
roes. Iwas pleafed with alternate fighing and ftorming ; and the 
moft extravagant fcenes of the moft extravagant tragedies appeared 
to me the nobleft and moft delightful. Weaned from this folly, I 
took a ftrong fancy to mu/ical pieces, on account of performing them 
on my own inftruments; then afcending, as I thought, a full fcale 
in the climax of refinement, nothing would pleafe me but the Jtalian 
opera: this, however, was a fhort-liv’d pailion ; and was fucceeded 
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by a fondnefs for the hiftorical drama, and thofe plays that are ufually 
cafled under the title of genteel comedy ; and thefe, with a few ex- 
ceptions, continue my favourite entertainments. Regarding the 
theatre as the mirror of human life, I prefer fuch pieces as refle@ 
jn my notions the moft agreeable reprefentations of it: from hence 
grifes my admiration of Shakefpeare. I have no time to confider 
how he trains probability in his ewents, my attention is wholly en- 
gaged by the innumerable ftrokes of truth and nature in his charac- 
urs. How amiable, how interefting are fome of thefe! I am not 
going to write a panegyric on this immortal bard, bur I fhall for ever 
love and honour his memory, becaufe he is the only poet (that I 
know of) who has delineated to perfeétion the character of a female 
viend. Now, if to this fome manly critic fhould witty object, that 
Shakefpeare created many imaginary beings, I will readily allow that, 
becaufe it does not affe&t this character. We woager at the fairies, 
at the witches, at Ariel, at Caliban, but do we wonder at Ce/ra ? No, 
fhe is generally paffed over with inattention, which alone is fufficient 
to prove that the character is not uncommon, at leatt not wanatural: 
but it often proves more, it proves a flowne(s in difcovering the 
beauties of this matchlefs writer. 

‘ Pray, pray, now, good lords of the creation, Ict us do juttice 
to my favourite heroine: while David and Jonathan, Pylades and 
Orefles, Damon and Pythias, are fo triumphantly held up on your 
fide, let us at leaft erect one ftandard of friendfhip on our own, and 
infcribe it with the names of Celia and Rofalind. 

* Confider then, in the firft place, the /twation of thefe two friends. 

** Rofalind, the old Duke's daughter, is not binifhed with her 
father... for...the new Duke’s daughter, her coufin, fo loves 
her (being from their cradles bred together) that fhe would have 
followed her exile, or have died to ftay behind her.” , 

‘ Obferve too, that Rofalind carried the palm of beauty; fhe was 
“tall and fair,” her coufin ** low and browner.” ‘* Thou art a 
fool ;” fays the Duke to Celia, ‘‘ fhe robs thee of thy name; and 
thou wilt fhew more bright, and feem more virtuous when the is 
gone.” 

* And now let us recollect the condué and fentiments of this mag- 
nanimous girl, 

‘‘ Cel. I pray thee, Rofalind, fweet my coz, be merry. 

** Rof. Dear Celia, I fhew more mirth thanI am miftrefs of ; 
and would you I were yet merrier ? Unlefs you can teach me how to 
forget a banifhed father, you muft not expect me to remember any 
extraordinary pleafure. 

“* Cel. Herein [ fee thou lov’ft me not with the full weight that 
Ilove thee. If my uncle, thy banithed father, had banithed my fa- 
ther, fo thou hadit been ftill with me, | could have taught my love to 
take thy father for mine. 

_ “© Ref. Well, I will forget the condition of my own eftate to re- 
Joice in yours. 

** Cel. You know my father hath no child but I, nor none is like 
tohave: and truly, when he dies, thou fhalt be his heir; for what 
he hath taken away from thy father fer force, I will render thee 
again in affection ; by mine honour, I will ;—and when I break 4 
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oath let me turn monfter: therefore, my {weet Rofe, my dear Rofe 
be merry.” ‘ 

‘ I pafs over her generous interceflion with the Duke, when his 

anger breaks out againil Rofalind, and fhall trouble you only with 
what immediately follows the fentence of her banithment. 
‘¢ Cel. O, my poor Rofalind! where wilt thou go? 
J charge thee, be not thou more griev’d than I am. 
*¢ Rof. Ihave more caufe, 
“© Cel, Thou hatt not, Coufin; 
Pr’ythee be cheerful ; know’ft thou not the Duke 
Hath banifh’d me, his daughter ? 
“© Rof. That he hath not. 
- Cel, No! hath not? Rofalind lacks then the love 
Which teacheth me that thou and I are one. 
Shall we be funder’d? fhall we part, fweet girl? 
No ;—let my father feek another heir. 
Therefore, devife with me how we may fly, 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us; 
And do not feek to take your change upon you, 
To bear your griefs yourfelf, and leave me out ; 
For, dy this heaven, now at our forrows pale, 
Say what thou canft, I'll go along with thee.” 

¢ The heroic generofity of this refolution, and the fortitude, con- 
ftancy, and cheerfulnefs that attended the execution of it, madea 
very early impreflion on my mind; and from the time I remember 
any thing, I remember a particular efteem for the charafter of Ce- 
lia. You will pardon, therefore, my prolixity in {peaking of it, and 
will allow too, I fancy, that the play in general abounds with mo- 
ral, poetical, dramatic, and fentimental beauties. , 

‘ I have now had the honour to acquaint you at large with my 
theatrical opinions ; for you gather from. what I have faid concern- 
ing this comedy, that1 prefer the flow of converfation to the pomp 
of declamation ; and am more interefted, more affected, and confe- 
quently better pleafed by one Shakefperian touch of nature and fen- 
timent, than by all the moft florid and impaflioned fpeeches of other 
tragedians, 

‘ [have laughed at the forrows of Jheodofus and the ravings of 
Roxana :~I have wept at the generofity of old ddam, and the ten- 
dernefs of Miranda. 

* How beautiful her addrefs to Ferdinand ! 

Alas, now, pray you 
Work not fo hard ;—Sit down and reft yourfelf. 
If you'll fit down, 
Pil bear your logs the while.—Pray give me that, 
I'll carry it to the pile. 

* I fhall not apologife for the length of this fcribble, neither am 
I fearful of your thinking it too long. Your corre@ive letter opened 
my eyes and my heart. [ fee that I have nothing to apprehend. ] 
fee plainly that the happinefs of your friendship awaits me; andl 


accept it with the utmoit gratitude. My friend, my good friena, I 
bid you mott refpectfully Adieu, Sriena, my good frisma, 
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‘cannot exprefs the fatisfaction your letter gave me. I have 
heen reading it ever fince ; and rejoice to difcover in you that ele- 

ant fimplicity of tafte which is my chief admiration. Your heart 
was rather tedious in expanding; but you fay it 7s open, and you 
accept my friendfhip. Cherifh, cultivate that friendfhip, and give 
me yours in return. Be affured that I thall prize it highly.—I wilf 
compare it toa benignant ftar. My fun of happinefs is fet ; and the 
hades of night cannot be very far diltant ; but your friendfhip, like 
a ilar glimmering in the twilight, fhall illumine and cheer my pen- 
gve walk through the evening of life. 

‘ Adieu. Iam coming to town. Do not write till you hear from 
me. I hope we fhall meet oftener than we did laft year. You 
do not live wholly at ** *? I want to fee your place there. Per- 
haps | may not wait for an invitation. Adieu.’ 

Since the days of Cadenus and Vanefla, the hiftorians of Ata- 
lantis, and the memoir-writers of téte-d-tétes, have not hada 
more doubtful event under their confideration than the critical 


minutes alluded to in the vifit recorded in the following letters : 


To * # 

‘ J fwear to you, my amiable friend, that I have not, thefe twenty 
years, enjoyed fo many happy hours fucceffively, as 1 did laft night 
in your company. 

‘ The variety of entertainment you provided, the elegant tran- 
quillity of the fcene, the harmony of the invifible concert, the fim- 
plicity of the repaft, the charms of your converfation. ..I never 
faw you fo fprightly, fo animated .... Ah, my fair friend! provide 
me no more fuch banquets... I fhould purchafe them too dear. 

‘ What an odd compliment it is, to te!] you I had a moft agreeable 
ride home; I ought rather to fay, I left you and happinefs together ; 
but it was no fuch thing; for the ferenity of the air, the brightnefs 
ofthe moon, and the ftrength of fome very pleafing ideas, infpired 
me with fo much cheerfulnefs, that I perceived not the length of the 
way, and was even forry to quit my reverie, 

‘ But how will you excufe yourfelf for making fuch a rake of me? 
and how long do you think it is, fince I loft a whole night’s reft? 
Are thefe frolics fuited to my time of life? You will fay [ might have 
gone to bed this morning. ‘That’s true; but the rifing fun would 
have reproached me ; and moreover—but your pardon , .. . befides, 
oxe reafon is fufficient. | 
* My dear Mrs, **, I fhall efteem it a very particular favour, if 
you will immediately fit down, and acquaint me how you employed 
yourfelf, and what were your meditations, from the moment I left 
you till breakfaft time. Mine are committed to paper, and if you 
defire it fhall accompany my next letter. ; 
* I mutt alfo requeft copies of your garden-in{criptions. I know 
they are from Shenftone and Akenfide, but I want to compare the 





alterations at my leifure. 

Adieu. Accept a thoufand acknowledgments, and haften your 
aniwer,’ | : 
‘a To 
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To * 

© If I did not comply with your requclt immediately, I fhould mok 
probably decline it; but am juft now fo pleafed and flattered by your 
obliging compliments, that 1 cannot difpute your commands, 

‘ The moment, then, that your carriage was out of fight, I retired 
to my chamber, and as foon as all around me was quiet, I threw y 
the fafhes for air, and began to walk very gravely backwards and 
forwards, endeavouring to recollect every circumftance of the even. 
ing, in order to cenfure or acquit my own behaviour and converfa. 
tion. But this was not avery eafy tafk; for the Dome/tic Deity, as 
Sterne moft elegantly phrafes it, ‘* was either talking or purjuing, or 
was in a journey, or peradventure he flept, and could not be awoke,” 

‘ So 1 fat me down by the window, and watch’d the progrefs of 
the moon, who now, 

Apparent Queen, unveil’d her peerlefs light, 
And o’er the earth, her filver mantle threw. 

¢ Immediately feveral images of the poets, relative to this beau. 
tiful luminary, crowded into my thoughts; bat I have more charity 
than to load you with the quotations. 

‘ I then imagined to myfelf, how far you were got by that time, 
and fancied that you (and perhaps numbers befides) were ju? then 


_ contemplating and enjoying the mild luitre of Cynthia : 


The confcious moon, in every diitant age, 

Hath held a lamp to wifdom. 
Thefe meditations at length brought on a fuitable difpofition for Ree 
flection to aflume the cenforial dignity; and it was affumed. The 
trial Jafted near an hour, when, afier a full hearing, the defendant 
was acquitted of capital impropriety, but convicted of fome trivial 
mifdemeanours, as too great a folicitude to pleafe, a little affeéta- 
tion, more vanity, and a large fhare of fimple credulity. She was 
alfo indicted for having received too much fatisfaction ; but pleaded 
in excufe, her intention of future felf-denial: upon which the court 
broke up, without adjudging any other punifhment. 


Now morn her rofy fteps i’th’ eaflern clime 
Advance’d. 

* I was not inclined to fleep, and fcarcely knowing how to em- 
ploy myfelf, I went foftly down flairs, and took a few turns in the 
garden. Pafling by the grotto, I chanced to efpy on the table fome 
flowers that you had gathered. They looked faded, but I thought 
that water and a little attention might revive them; fol returned 
with them to my chamber, and prefently after, addrefling myfelf to 
fleep, had a comfortable repofe of two hours before [ arofe to 
break faft. 

* Here ends my journal, which I will fend to you without reading 
it, left I fhould repent of its unneceflary franknefs. Let me add, 
that the flowers being quite revived, | have difpofed them in a groupe, 
and am painting their portraits in water-colours, with this motto, 

Live alittle longer.’ 

We will not any farther rifle this elegant collection, the 

flowers of which may be not improperly characterized according 
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to the fyftem of Linneus. ‘Ve do not infer any fenfual inter- 


courfe, yet we muft clafs theai—botanically—by a /fexual ar- 


rangemente “Me 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Art. I. 


FRANCE. ' 

HE publication of the third volume of Burron’s Natural 
T Hiftory of Birds has at length fatisfied the impatient ex- 
pectations of the Public. Hifloire Naturelle des Oifeaux. Tome iii. 
in gto. @ Paris ae Imprimerie Royale, Ge. 1775. As the ill 
bealth of the celebrated Author on the one hand, ,and the Hi/- 
tory of Minerals *, in which he is engaged, on the other, could 
not but retard the publication ef the volumes of the work now 
before us, he has thought proper to aflociate a learned friend, 
Mr. Guenau de MonTrseiLeaARD, in the execution of his 
extenfive and important undertakings. He has, accordingly, 
in a great meafure, referred the continuation of the Natural 
Hijlory of Birds to this excellent obferver and hiftorian of Na- 
ture, and has confined his own labours principally to the Hi/- 
tory of Minerals, which is more agreeable to his tafte, and fur- 
nifhes more opportunitics of making curious and intereftin 
difcoveries of thofe fecrets of Nature that may be fubfervient to 
public utility. That the Hii/ory of Birds will lofe little or no- 
thing of its merit in the hands of M. Guenau pe MonrseiL- 
LARD appears evidently by an innocent impofture which Mr. 
BuFFon, in the preface to this third volume, acknowledges 
that he employed to make the public appreciate the labours 
of his affociate without knowing him: for all the chapters 
of the fecond volume, from the article of the Ofrich to that 
of the Quail, which were compofed by Mr. GuENAu, were 
publifhed under the name of Mr. Burron, and were not 
only received with applaufe, but alfo deceived the public, and 
even the critics, who did not perceive that thefe articles were 
the production of a new pen, nor difcern in them any change 
of the ftyle and manner, that diftinguifh the compofitions of 
M. pe Burron. This is a very honourable teftimony to the 
genius and abilities of the new Hiftorian, and it ought, at the 
fame time, to render more modeft and circumf{peé in their de- 
Cifions, thofe oracular critics, who pretend to the difcernment of 
Jyles, with as much certainty as the Apoftles, of old, difcerned 
jpirits. However, as Mr. DE BurFron has not totally with- 
drawn his infpe€tion nor his pen from the Hi/ory of Birds, he 
bas agreed with his aflociate, that each fhall prefix or fubjoin 
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* See Appendix to Review, vol, li, page 519. 8 
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his name to the articles he has compofed ; and, accordingly, we 
obferve that of the 502 pages, which are contained in the vo. 

me*}ow before us, we owe the 444 to the labours of M, 

UENAU. ‘Two fuch pens muft render this hiftory fingulariy 
interefting. Their eloquent and piQurefque defcription of the 
characters and manners of the animal creation muft add new 
charms to the ftudy of natural hiftory, which long wore a dry 
and uninviting afpect in the lucubrations of its ancient pro 
feflors. 

II. The celebrated French Orator, Mr. THomas, has pub. 
lifhed his Eulogy on Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, which was lately 
read at a public meeting of the French Academy, and was 
honoured with univerfal applaufe. This exquifite piece, in 
which philofophy and eloquence blend their light and warmth, 
and unite their powers, is looked upon as fuperior to all thofe 
which have already raifed this excellent writer to fuch an high 
degree of literary fame. ‘There is fomething new and fublime 
in the plan of this difcourfe. It opens with the fine piece of 
fcenery which follows: The body of the Emperor, who died 
at Vienna, is tranfported to Rome—at its entrance into the 
city it is attended by the people, the army, the fenate, and 
Commodus. Dejection fpread over every countenance, and every 
eye bathed in tears—while the funcral proceffion is proceeding 
flowly, and with deep filence, Apollonius, the Stoic philofo. 
pher, who was the friend and preceptor of the deceafed Emperor, 
advances through the crowd with a noble and venerable air, 
approaches to the hearfe, cafts on the remains of the virtuous 
Prince a look of affliétion and forrow, and then raifing his 
voice of a fudden, he calls out, ** Romans, ye have loft a great 
man, and | have loft a friend ee 

Thus our Orator puts his difcourfe in the mouth of Apol- 
Jonius, and this fiction not only gives the oration a dramatic 
air, which is new and pleafing, but alfo renders the tone of the 
panegyric more natural and affecting, as coming from one who 
was the contemporary and friend of that great and good Prince, 
and one who could praife his hero with propriety in the terms 
and in the fpirit of the Stoic philofophy. There are, indeed, 
excellent and ftriking things, both in the ftructure and in the 
contents of this oration. * Let us thank the gods,’ fays Apollo- 
nius, *'that Marcus Aurelius was not born with the throne in 
profpect. Royalty has corrupted more minds than it has en- 
nobled and elevated, From the rank of a plain citizen he rok 
to true greatnefs; had he been born a prince, perhaps, he 
would become nothing more than an ordinary man.’ 

After ‘having given an account of the education of M. Au- 
relius in the various branches that form the foldier, the orator, 
the philofopher, the legiflator, and, above all, in that moral 
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di(cipline that forms the man; Apollonius draws out a paper, 
which contains a fummary and analyfis of the Emperor’s philo- 
fophical works, and a pathetic difplay of their influence upon 
histemper, his moral character, and the actions and exploits of 
his reign. This paper, which is fuppofed to have been written 
bythe Prince himfelf, Apollonius reads aloud to the Romans. 
The Emperor fpeaks, in this piece, of himfelf, of his appli- 
cation to the ftudy of religion and morality; and when he 
comes to apply to his conduct upon the throne the knowledge 
he had acquired in thefe important fciences, Apollonius ftops 
fort, calls out to Commodus, and demands his attention, ina 
friking apoftrophe, to this part of the fummary. And here, 
among others, we meet with the following beautiful paffage, 
which we fhall give as a fpecimen of what the reader is to ex 
pect in the perufal of this admirable difcourfe. The Emperor 
fpeaks 5 ‘ Recollecéting, afterwards, my deas, I proceeded to 
apply thefe principles to my conduct. After having confidered 
my place in the univerfe, as an individual, I confidered my 
rank in civil fociety, and I beheld myfelf with terror in the 
ftation of a prince. Marcus Aurelius! thou filleft the feat of 
empire! hadft thou been mingled with the multitude, thou 
would{t have been anfwerable only for thyfelf before the tri- 
bunal of NaTuRE; but millions obey thee; the degree of 
happinefs of which each individual is fufceptible is fixed by 
Providence, and whatever obftruéts his enjoyment of that hap- 
pinefs, through thy fault, will be placed to thy account, and 
will rife in judgment againft thee. If one tear is fhed, which 
thou couldft have prevented, it will be laid tothy charge. The 
Supreme Nature will put to thee, with the voice of offended 
goodnefs, thefe awful queftions: What haft thou done with 
my children whom I committed to thy care? Why have [ 
heard upon earth the groans of the opprefled? Why have 


the afflicted raifed their eyes and their hands to Heaven, be- 


feeching me to fhorten the term of their days? Why has the 
dejected mother wept over the cradle of her new-born infant? 


Why have the fruitful harvefts, defigned to nourifh the indie - 


gent, been torn from their cottages by the hands of the op- 
preflor? What anfwer haft thou to make? The calamities of 
the miferable fhall bear teftimony againft thee, and the awful 
eye of juftice, which beholds thee, will brand thy name with 
infamy in the lift of unrighteous princes. 

‘Here a thoufand voices cried out together—Never, never. 
Thou haft been our father, {aid one—Thou haft never permitted the 
Violence of the oppreffor, {aid another; and thoufands at once 
called out in a kind of tranfport, Wife, righteous, humane Em- 


_ peror, Let thy memory be facred, let it be revered for ever!’ 


lif. Mr. Bucnoz, whofe medical and academical titles are 
‘oo numerous to be inferted here, though they are titles ac- 
quired 
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quired by real literary merit, has frequently enriched the re. 
public of letters with valuable productions, relative to botan 
and natural hiftory. The following work, whofe title alone 
is fufficient to give fome idea of its extent and importance, jg 
a new proof of the learning and induftry of this laborioys 
Author ; Hiffeire Univer/elle du Regne Vegetal, ou Nouveau Diaj. 
enndire Phyfique &F Economique, Se. i. e. An Univerfal Hitftory 
of the Vegetable World; or a new Phyfical, G£conomical 
and Medical Didtionary of all the Plants that grow upon the 
Surface of the Globe: containing their botanical and ordinar 
names in all languages, their Clafles, their Families, their Ge. 
nus and Species, the places where they are ufually to be found, 
the manner of cultivating them, the animals they are adapted 
to nourifh, their Chymical Analyfis, the method of appropri 
ating them to food, their medicinal properties in the difeafes 
both of men and brute animals, their ufes in the fine, as well 
as mechanic arts, in manufactures, @c. To which is added, 
a Bibliotheque Raifonnée ; or a Literary Regifter of all the Books 
that relate to Botanical Science, an Explication of the dif. 
ferent Terms employed in that Branch of Natural Hiftory, a 
brief Account of all the different Syftems of Botany, and a lif 
of all the Botanical Profeflors and Gardens in Europe. This 
immenfe work will confift of twenty-four volumes in folio ; of 
thefe, twelve are to be entirely taken up with the copper- 
plates, which are defigned to prefent to the eye the various pre 
duéctions of vegetable nature, delineated from the objects them- 
felves, and engraven by the moft eminent malters. ‘The plates, 
which may be purchafed feparately, amount to 1200; of which 
600 have appeared already in feven volumes, which are fold at 
thirty-fix livres (2. ¢. about one pound fourteen fhillings) each. 
Among the plants that are already publifhed, there are feveral 
that appear now for the firft time ; and they are all delineated 
in fuch a manner as to render them ufeful to botanifts; for Mr. 
BucuHoz has not only given an exaét reprefentation of each 
plant, but has alfo engraven its flower, when he found it in 
the proper feafon; and he has reprefented in their natural di- 
menfions all thofe whofe fize would admit of it. As to the vo- 
Jumes which contain the defcriptions and difcourfes, the firft is 
already publifhed, and the two fucceeding ones are in the prefs 
The price of each is ten livres. ‘This rich colleétion of bota- 
nical fcience, which is publifhed by the bookfeller Brunet at 
Paris, has been examined by Meffieurs Macquer and Guettard, 
at the particular defire of the Royal Academy of Sciences ; and 
in confequence thereof, has received the approbation of that 
learned body. : =f 

IV. Mr. SanatiER, member of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, and cenfor and profeflor in the Royal College of Surgey 
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at Paris, has ptiblifhed, in two vols, 8vo. a Work intitled, 
Traité Gomplet d’ Anatomie ou Defcription de toutes les parties du 
Corps humain, i.e. A Compleat Treatife of Anatomy, or a Defcrip- 
tion of all the Parts of the Human Body, The edition which this 
Jearned Author formerly publifhed of Verdier’s Anatomy, was 
received and celebrated as a claffical.book upon that important 
fubject. But this fuccefs did not hinder him from perceiving 
that new difcovertes and other circumftances rendered that work 
fulceptible of great improvement, both by correétions and ad- 
ditions. This engaged him to republifh the treatife of Verdier; 
but in the execution of this defign, he has made the work his 
own, and rendered it a new production. !t is divided into feven 
parts, in which Mr. SaBaTieR treats fuccefively with great 
acutenefs, precifion, and perfpicuity the various branches of 
Ojteology, AAyology, Splanchnology, Angiology, Neuralogy, Adenology, 
and the Yeguments. Mr, Sasarier has happily avoided that 
aridity and {tiffuels which render difagreeable our beft anatomical 
productions, by intertperfing in his work a variety of hiftorical 
and critical remarks ; as alfo feveral refiections on the nature, 
caufes, and fymptoms of the difeafes that afflict mankind, 

-V. A work of ftill fuperior merit in its kind, and which 
places itfelf with peculiar propriety after that which we have 
been now mentioning, is the Hifloire des Maladies Internes ; 
i.e. The Hiftory of Internal Difeafes; printed at Paris, in four 
volumes, 4to. enriched with a great number of copper-plates, 
1775. This is the pofthumous work of one of the moft emi- 
nent phyficians, and one of the moft attentive and accurate ob- 
fervers of Nature, that has adorned the medical annals of an- 
cient or modern times. It was compofed by the Chevalier Ray- 
MOND DE VigussENs, Counfellor of State, Phyfician to Lewis 
XIV. and Member of the Royal Academies of London and 
Paris; and it is the mature fruit of an acute and ardent genius, 
improved by a laborious and fuccefstul practice of above forty 
years. “The contents of the work are, every way, fuitable to 
the reputation of its Author, and exhibit an infrudctive and 
accurate view of the difeafes incident to the human body, con- 
fidered in their nature, their fymptoms, their complication, and 
the method of cure diverfified according to the variety of con- 
ftitutions in which they appear. The two firft volumes only 
of this important work are yet publifhed ; the third and fourth 
are in the prefs, and the Neurography, or Defcription of the 
Nerves, compofed by the fame learned Author, will be added 
to his Hiftory’of Difeafes. 

VI, The Abbé Bossut, Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, and of feveral other literary Societies, has publifhed 
the third part of his Courfe of Mathematics; which contains an 
Elementary Treatife of Geometry, and the Method of applying Al- 
_ Rey, May, 1755. G g. gebra 
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gebra to that Sciencex——The French title is as follows: Cours de 
Jdathematiques, troifieme Partie. Traité Elementaire de Geometrie 
&? de la manitre a’y appliquer T Algébre; 4 Paris, chez Jombert, 
1775. In the former parts of this juftly-efteemed work, the 
learned Writer treated of right lines and curves, and their prin- 
cipal propertics ; of furfaces, of folids, and of all that is re. 
lative to trigonometry, whether for the conftruction of tables, 
or the folution of the principal problems to which that fcience 
is applicable. In the part that is now before us, he points out 
the different methods of conftru€ting geometrically algebraic 
quantities, or of preparing the folution of problems; and treats 
of the conftru&tion of determinate problems of the firft and 
fecond,order, of the general theory of conic fections, of the 
manner of refolving determinate problems of the third and 
fourth order, &c. All thefe fubjeéts are treated with the dexe 
terity and precifion that are vifible in all the mathematical pro- 
dudtions of this excellent Author. 

Prefixed to this volume we have a Preliminary Difcourfe; cone 
taining a compendious Hiftory of Geometry; in which we are 
told, that the application of algebra to this fcience was firft 
practifed about the year 1594, by VIETE,-who was in the 
fervice of Queen Margaret. It was he who, according to our 
Author, found out the method of reprefenting geometrical 
quantities by the characters of Algebra, and of reducing to equa- 
tions the properties of extenfion. Des Cartes afterwards ap- 
plied.algebra to the theory of curves; in which he has been 
followed by the moft eminent geometricians. 

- VII. The learned M. Ronper, Author of the Edition of the 
Bible mentioned in our laft Review, has committed to the prefs 
another work of confiderable moment, which is offered to fub- 
{cription, and is intitled, Didtionnaire Hiflorique &9 Critique de 
P Ecriture Sainte, &c. i.e. An Hiftorical and Critical Diéiionary 
of the Eloly Scriptures, in three volumes, 4to. It is propofed, 
not only to re-unite in this work all the advantages that recom- 
mend the di€tionaries of Calmet, Simon, and d’Huré, but alfo 
to enrich it with new remarks on the facred text, drawn from 
an accurate ftudy of the original, and of the ancient languages, 
and from the writings of the moft learned commentators, The 
known abilities of the laborious compiler is a promifing circume 
ftance with refpe& to the merit of this diétionary ; which will 
be undoubtedly of ufe to thofe who apply themfelves to the 
ftudy of the Holy Scriptures, who defire a competent know- 
ledge of facred hiftory, chronology, and geography, as alfo of 


the ftate of philofophy among the ancient Hebrews and the 


neighbouring nations. The only thing to be apprehended ina 

work of this kind is the leaven of popith fuperftition, whith 

is more or lefs vifible, even in thofe produ@tions of the French 

. divines, 
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divines, where it is not neceflary for their caufe, and where it 
js rather forced in, than introduced with propriety. 
:< 2 8 f, 

VIII. Rome. The bookfeller AZonti has publifhed in 8vo, 
Nova Defcrizione, Se. i.e. A New Defeription of dnctent and 
Modern Rome, and of all the moft celebrated Edifices, Curiofities, 
é¥c, Sacred and Profane, that are to be found in that City and in its 


Environs, 1775. This is one of the moft complete and fatif- — 


factory defcriptions of Rome that has yet appeared. All the 
objects that naturally draw the attention of travellers and con- 
noilleurs; fuch as the arches, temples, amphitheatres, obclifks, 
bafilifks, and the celebrated mafter-pieces of painting and fculp- 
ture which abound in that city and its environs, are accurately 
defcribed in this production of an anonymous writer. 

IX. Franctfei Xaveriti Mayjorant de Agricultura apud Veteres 
Studia ac dignitate Diatriba, 8vo. The Author of this work, 
which is printed at Naples, treats firft of the origin of agri- 
culture, and of the etymology of the names of thofe who were 
the inventors or improvers of that important practical fcience. 
He afterwards pafles in review the ancient nations, among 
whom rural occupations were honoured and encouraged; fuch 
as the Hebrews, Egyptians, Perfians, Grecians, Sicilians, Car- 
thaginians, and Romans. He examines the remaining monu- 
ments of their ruftic labours, and all their inftitutions, cuf- 
toms, and practice relative to agriculture; and concludes with 
very folid moral reflections on the decline of the Roman Em- 
pire, which he dates from the period that their confuls and dice 
tators ceafed to follow the plough, frequent the barn, and feed 
the poultry, after they had dined themfelves. 

X. The aftronomers will, no doubt, give a favourable re- 
ception to the following work: Ob/ervationes Siderum habite 
Pifis in Specula Academica ab Anno 1769, ad Annum 1773, juffie 
& aujfpicits R. C. Petri Leopoldi, in lucem edite a Fofepho Slopto 
deCadenberg, in Pifana Academia Publico Aftronomia Profeffore, &ce 
Pifis. Folio. Profeffor Slopi is the only Italian aftronomer 
who has undertaken to make and publifh an uninterrupted 
feries of obfervations from the year 1765; and the merit and 
ar | of his obfervations are greatly increafed by their being 
calculated and reduced to the aftronomical tables. 

GERMANY. ) 

XI. The late learned profeflor Mayer of Gottingen, whofe 

name will always be mentioned with honour in the annals of 


Philofophy, has left in manufcript feveral valuable produétions, — 


which are to be publifhed fucceffively, under the infpection and 
Care of the ingenious Mr. Lichtenberg, Profeflor of Philofophy, 
and Fellow of the Royal Society of Gottingen. The firft volume 
of thefe po@humous works has already appeared under the fol 
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lowing title: Pobie Mayeri, in Univerfitate Gottingenfi quons 
dam Profeffore ac Societatis R. Scient. Sod. Aftronomi Opera inedita, 
Vol. i. Edidit, et Obfervationum Appendicem adjecit Go, Chriftoph, 
Lichtenberg, Prof. Philofophia & Soc. R. Scient. Sod. Gottingen, 
1775. This volume contains a variety of obfervations and 
difcourfes upon different branches of aftronomy, which are jl]. 


- Juftrated in the appendix dy learned annotations. 


XII. The ingenious Mr, Lessinc, well known in the republic 
of Belles Lettres, by feveral dramatic productions, of great me- 
rit, and by fables abounding with delicacy and fentiment, has 
publifhed at Brunfwick a Treatife intitled, Vom alter der Oclma- 
lerey, &c. ie. Concerning the Antiquity of the Ufe of Oil-colours 
in painting. “fohn Van Eyk is generally fuppofed to have been 
the inventor of painting with oil-colours; but Mr. Lessing 
has here proved from a manufcript of Theophilus, preferved in 
the Ducal Library of Wolfembuttle, and intitled, De Colori- 
bus & Arte Colorandi Vitra, that the ufe of oil in painting is of 
a much more ancient date, and that, in all probability, we de- 
rive it from Greece. According to our Author, Van Eyé only 
invented the method of drying {peedily the colours mixed with 
oil, and it was to learn this fecret that Antonello went from 
Meffina to Flanders. 

XII. Verfuch uber Pindars leben, &c. i. e. An Effay on the Life 
and Writings of Pindar, by Mr. Gor. SCHNEIDER. Strafburg, 
1775. This Effay, which confifts of a feries of letters ad- 
drefled to a friend of the Author, contains judicious reflections 
upon the character of Pindar, and his poetic genius, Mr. 
SCHNEIDER confiders the divifion of Strophes, Anti/iropbes, and 
Erodes, which we find in. the editions of the Theban Bard, as 
ridiculous, as they only relate to the ancient manner of finging 
this {pecies of poetry, and can be of no ufe now, that they are 
not fung, but faid. The gentleman, however, is in the wrong, 
to quarrel with the mufical divifions on that account 3 but it is 
no great matter. 


XIV. Volffendige Topographie, &c. i.e. Complete Topography of 
the Marquijate of Brandenburg, by M. BuscHinG, in two vols. 


40. Berlin, 1775. ‘This voluminous Writer extends his de- 


{criptive powers to a vait variety of obje&ts in this work, and if 
he goes on to write, as /omebsdy goes on to touch and take, to 
grafp and conquer, it would be no cafy matter to calculate the 
number of topographical volumes that may proceed from his — 
teeming pen. One of the firft things we perceive in this pre- 
fent work is an enumeration of the different maps of the Mar- 
quifate of Brandenburg, which will foon be confidered as pic- 
tures in miniature.. The fecond object we meet with is,’ 4 
Syftematico-geographical delineation of that whsle country. The 
“word /i/fematico being of adubious, and fomewhat political ety- 
mology, 
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mology, may excite apprehenfions in fome who have not feen 
this book, and remind them of the fyftematical difpute between 
the geoprapher and his mafter, in the Dialogues on the Polifh Par- 
tition; but it is to be fuppofed that Mr. BuscHINc takes the 
word in a metaphyfical fenfe. Next comes a differtation on the 
ancient cities, towns, villages, &c. of the marquifate; and, 
laftly, a complete geography of Brandenburg, in which fcarcely 
a farm-houfe, a dairy, or a fhepherd’s hut are overlovked' by this 
learned and /y/tematic Writer. 
HoLLAND, 

XV. The prefs of Amfterdam has conveyed to the public 
the following work, which has been compofed at Peterfburg by 
ene of the French Literati, who are at prefent writing for the 
infant Ruffians, until they grow big enough in knowledge and 
civilization to write for themfelves. The Title of this work is, 
L’Homme Moral ou Vhamme confideré tant dins [ Etat de pure Na- 
ture, que dans la Societe. Par P. Cu. Levesque. 1775, in 8vo. 
i.e. Man a Moral Agent, confidered both in the State of Nature 
ana in Social Lifee Though there is no great depth of thought 
in this performance, yet it is, upon the whole, fenfible and ju- 
dicious, and there are several things in it acutely inveftigated, 
and happily exprefled. ‘The ftyle in general is elegant and un- 
affeted, and even where the Author is fuperficial (which is 
often the cafe) we read him with pleafure, becaufe he salts 
away agreeably. In fhort, this is not a book that you are to 
bend over, witha thoughtful countenance, on a reading-defk ; 
but if you take itin your hand in an evening walk, in the dog- 
days, it may entertain you pretty weil. It contains forty-four 
chapters, of which moft of the titles confift of a fingle word. 
They are as follow: The principle of Morality imperfectly under- 
food—Man a Savage—Man in Society—Of the Duties of -a Ci- 
tizen, in general—Is Man malevolent ?>—Government— Equality— 
Laws— Primitive: Convention—fuftice—Religion—Population—— 
Celibacy of the Faquirs— Love— Polygamy — Encouragements to Mar 
riage— Adultery—Cha/tity—Choice in Wedlock—Inceft—- Conjugal 
Duties—The firft nourifoment of Infants— Education—Friendhip— 
Glory, efteem, contempt, difgrace—Beneficence—Gratitude— Avarice 
— Humanity — Luxury —-Alms giving—Source of the pajfions—Paf- 
ions —Courage— Courage in dija/ier:—Courage under patn—Courage 
in the hour of death —Duelling—Suicide— Duties in the connexions of 
Jocial Commerce—Happine/s— Pleajure—The Pleafure of Epicurus. 

This enumeration of the fubjeéts here treated may tempt the 
Teader to imagine, in the firft hafty: moment, that this book was 
‘formed by the fole affiftance of a pair of fciflars; yet we may 
venture to affirm, that this is not the cafe; for the ftyle is uni- 
form, and the materials feem to have been more or lefs digefted. 

[To be continued Monthly.) 
Gg 3 MONTHL 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For M A Ys 1775. 


AMERICAN CONTROVERSY. 
Art.12. An Anfwer to a Pamphlet, intitled, ** Taxation no 


Tyranny.” Addrefied to the Author, and to Perfons in Power, 
Svo. 15s.6d. Almon. 


HIS -produétion difcovers its Author to have been well ac. 

i quainted wish the fubjects of our American difpute, and with 
the principles of the Britifh conftitutién; but his arguments are too 
folid and incompreflible for anuch abridgment, and therefore we can 
only cite a few of them for the iatisfaction of our readers. 

In page 21 & /eg. he maintains that the right of parliamentary 
reprefentation is conftitutionally an incident of property, freehold 
and perfonal: that anciently Peers were not created by the Crown, 
but became fuch in right of their refpective baronies ; a man who 
had a certain portion of property becoming of courfe a peer: that 
a number of fmaller properties belonging to other men, combined 
and centered in one man by ele€tion, gave him a right of fitting in 
— as reprefentative of the property of feveral; whilft the 

aron fat as reprefenting his own property alone: that ‘ the barons in 
old time fitting by their property, taxed themfelves, that is, taxed their 
own property, But now, fitting by the act of the crown merely, 
without reference to property, the commons who continue to fit by 
property, have claimed the whole of taxation, and the lords. have 
ceded it to them. This (continues he) fhews ;to a demonitration, 
that the body which is conftituted by the property of any country, 
is the only body conftitutionally. qualified to tax that country,’ 
And after feveral arguments in fupport of ‘this doétrine he proceeds: 
. © Had the Norman conqueror returned to Normandy, and made 
that the feat of empire, the Norman {tates would have been the im- 

rial legiflature. Would he have been intitled, Ivatk, to tax his 
Englith fubjeéts in his ftates of Normandy ?- You will not affirm it, 
Yet might he not fay, ‘“ My Norman ftates made Jaws~for, all my 
fubjeé&ts, when I had no fubjeéts beyond Normandy; and why may 
they not continue to do fo ftill, though my condition is altered in 
that refpe&t ?) My Norman law has made no diftinétion concerning 
my Gees beyond fea; (for the prince might forget, that till he 
had fubje&ts beyond fea, no mention of them could be expected 
I am-too moderate to make thefe fubjects beyond fea dependant 
myfelf. They hall be dependant on my Norman ftates;'and there 
wili be this comfort in it “befides, that | can do what 1 pleafe with 


“my Norman ftates, whereas.the popular affemblies beyond fea might 


be lefs manageable,” This {peech, no doubt, would: be higlily =" 
Ajthed ; the Norman flates would be flattered ; a great majority woul 
vote for the dodirine; the minority would be called an Englihh 
faction and decried; and all would be harmony and fatisfaction 
No:man¢y. But how would i: have gone in England? I will an- 
{werthis quefiion for you He muft have conquered it again, and 
agaib, and again, If he were once worfted, he would have been 

as | Le] undone, 
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undone, and every paufe of bloodfhed would have been a renewal 
of war. 

‘ England, however, as Lhope it always will, continued to be|the 
feat of empire to him and to his defcendants. Did any of them at- 
tempt to tax their dominions beyond {fea in the legiflature of Eng- 
Jand? Never. - The Scotch have afferted, that they conquered 
England ; the English have afferted, that they conquered Scotland. 
Did either nation, though contiguous, ever think of taxing the other 
in its domeftic legiflature ? Nofuch thing was éver thought. of. Henry 
the Fifth conquered France. Did he or his fon ever attempt to tax 
France in the Englifh parliament? Or if they had refided in France, 
would the ftates of France have been the conftitutional legiflature for 
taxing the Englith fubject ? You will not fay it. Was Wales, though 
conquered and contiguous, ever taxed by the Englifh parliament till it 
fent reprefentatives thither? Never. When the crowns of England and 
Scotland were united in the perfon of James the Firft, who made Eng- 
land the feat. of empire, did the parliament of England ever think 
of taxing Scotland ? Or in queen Anne’s reign, when the Scotch 
were averfe to a union, were they ever to!d, that the Englifh par- 
liament could do the bufinefs, if they were refraGlory ; for that Scot- 
land was reprefented in the parliament of England, though all the 
property on the other fide of the Tweed did not conftitate one vote 
towards conitituting one member of that affembly? .No man ever 
dreamed of fuch a thing. Did Henry the Second, or any of his 

fucceffors, ever attempt to tax Ireland in the Englifh parliament, 
though conquered, and not very diftant? No, you confefs. But 
the judges, ‘you fay, have mentioned a diftinction to account for this 
exemption, viz. ‘that Ireland had a parliament of her own. But 
why was a parliament given to her? Becaufe no man thought at that 
time, that the Englifh parliament was a conftitutional or adequate 
legiflature in ordinary, for dominions beyond fea. Nor can | be- 
lieve, that the judges grounded their decifion merely on the trifyl- 
lable, ** parliament; or that they had any other idea, than that 
Ireland having a legiflature, by whatever name, competent to tax- 
ation, it. was not fitting that fhe fhould be taxed by the Englifh par- 
vliament, in the conftituting of which the property of Ireland had 
,@n0 thare. Now this holds equally as to the’ provincial affemblies, 
,and to the legiflatures or ftates of every kingdom or province which 
Ihave before mentioned; and therefore it is clear,, that this -uni- 
_ verfal practice was founded on a univerfal principle, that the par- 
-liament of England onght not to tax any part of the dominion, the 
Property of which had. not. its due fhare in conftituting that af- 
4e¢m ly.’ 3 ' , . 

In page 53 our Author. proceeds, ‘ Though every part of your 
publication breathes nothing. but the fpirit of tyranny, yet there is 
one paflage fo audacious, that it deferves to be diftingtjthed. In 
your 24th page you have thefe words; *‘ An Exgli/b Individual may 

by the fupreme authority be deprived of liberty, and a Colony diveited 
of its powers, for reafons of which that authority is the Jo/e judge.” 
‘If one Individual, or one Colony, can be thus deprived, {6 may all 
the Colonies together ; fo may every man in the community. For 
I defy any man to thew where any limitation exifts, if any fuch 
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power le admitted. By this dotirine, the Parliament, for reafons 
of which it is the fole judge ; that is without affizning any reafon at 
all, may make every man in the Britith' Empire a flave in one da 
That is to fay, a body of men, taken from amongft ourfelves, in 
number not above a thoufand, collected in one fpot of the Empire 
under the moft facred trutt for the fervice of the whole, are intitled 
to do that which no power on earth has a right to do, viz. to make 
flaves at one blow, and without faying wherefore, of fourteen mil- 
lions of fellow fabjeéts, and of their pofterity, to late time, and 
throughout every quarter of the world. Is fuch language to be en- 
dured? Or can be be a friend to human nature who ufes it? 

* With equal humanity, in your 6oth page, you fay, “* If the Bof- 
tonians are condemned unheard, itis becaufe there is no meed of:a 
trial. All trial is the invefligation of fomething doubtful.’ Your 
ideas of Jegiflation we had before, and your judicial ideas are as in- 
tolerable. To fay that a crime’s' being notorious,’ or afferted to be 
notorious, will jultify condemnation unheard, is tooinfolent an im- 
pofition, Where is the Caligula who would not fay that the guilt 
of the man, or of the province that he wanted to deftroy, was noto- 
rious? If the affertion of the tyranc will convert cruelty into jattice, 
no tyrant will ever be cruel. Bot the law of England is fo different 
from your fentiment, that it prefumes every man to be innocent, till 
his guilt is tried and eftablithed. That is, inftead of condemning 
unheard, fo long as any man is unheard, it acquitshim.?» — 

_ © The tumour of your ftyle, (concludes our Author) -the infolence 
of your manners, your rawnefs in the great principles:of the fubjec 
which you treat, and your univerfal inaccuracy, or unfairnefs in ar- 
guing, are inferior confiderations, and faults that may be forgiven: 
But let it be remembered, at all events, that with refpect to this 
point, you confefs, that if the Americans are right, it is robbery in 
us, not rebellion in them. Now I afk any man, whether on this ftate 
it is fo clear rhat America is wrong, and that it is not robbery in us, 
as that we fhould lightly run the rifgue of becoming murderers alfo; 
and murderers of our fellow-fubjects into the bargain ? Every lover of 
truth and liberty, every honett-and confcientious man will feel this 
queftion.” The foldier will feel it ; the failor will feel it; the free 


jubje& will feel it: the King and his minifters will feel it.’ 1B, 
“Art. 13.. Tyranny Unmafked: An Anfwer to a late Pamphlet; 


~"$ntitled, ***Taxation no’ Tyranny.” ‘8vo. 18.6d  Flexney: 
This Pamphlet contains fome good reafoning, but it is, in general, 
jnférjor to.the former: The following extract may, however; in fome 

depree enable our readers to judge for themfelves, iv 
‘The next flep our Author takes, is to ridicule, with all his might, 
the idea of the Boftonitin heroes betakin® themfelves into other  pavis of 
that contigeat, qrd turring fifbermen and binters, rathér than fubmit‘to 
ilegel.f<aton. So magtrantmous a prodf ofan indomitable free 
fpirit-might give them Credit with mankind, afd reprefent them 4s 
5.1 deed : and therefore’’tis his bufinefs to make them ‘ick of it, 
by: cohyer ing . it into 2 fill proof of flavety. -He fays, «who can be 


more a fave, than be Baits driven by force from the comforts of lift, 


and compel d to leave bis Beme to a cafual comer? This is certainly 'a 
néw ahd Usheard of defcription of flavery, referved for this Author 
raid ta 
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todifcover. I beg to know where is there a ftronger demonftration 
of freedom? It is the very trial of a free mind to renounce ail com- 
orts of life, rather than fubmit to lawlefs power. It is the conftant 
evidence of a bafe and ilavifh one, to accept the laft for the firft. 
Every revolting, relaxing, corrupted patriot, in every age, proves 
the melancholy difagreeable truth, A man takes a place: hethence- 


forth 
Votes a patriot black, a courtier white. 

Perhaps in doing this, he contradicts a feries of his own exertions in 
fupport of liberty. What is the motive? The comforts of life, or 
what he thinks its comforts. What fhall we pronounce him? All 
-will agree, 2 lave... Another man bears many difficult circumftances, 
and foregoes many real cem/forts of dife, rather than unite in eftablih- 
ing opprefion upon,himfelf or his polterity. Who is the free man, 
if be is not? It thefe terms belong not refpectively to thefe cir- 
*cumftances, then have we been wrongly taught the ufe of -words; 
and I would advife our author to prevail with Dr. Foba/on, in the 
next impreffion of his Di:\ionary, to define a flave to be-pne,. who 
‘retires from all the comforts of life, rather than fubmit to illegal power.— 
-Here, we fee, there is-but ¢he choice of evil. And therefore, when 
our Author thinks he has hampered the idea of freedom, by Jeaving 
it only that choice ; I beg leave to tell, him, that in the choice of 
‘evil is freedom; nor can this have any. ether poflible choice, where 
-oppreflion fhakes its rod. But then there is no other fuser proof, 
that oppreilion rules, than when freedom has but fo fad a choice, 

‘ However, let not our author go off with treating fuch defigns in 
the Boftonians as contemptuous. * For. whatever they may do, as much 
_and more hath been done at all times for liberty in every way. The 
Kaudois Proteftants, in the valleys of. Piedmont, and their anceftors, 
‘did and fuffered as much for /iberty of confcience, as the Boitonians can 

do this way fos /iberty of property, Every martyr’d patriot, who has 
bathed the {caffald with his blood, has done and fuffered much more. 
When the Boftonians themfelves fhall execute this defign, they will 
Only do and fuffer the very fame things which their anceftors did 
before them.. And I have no. doubr, if no better alternative be 
given, them, that. not only the. heroes of Bofton, but the much 
‘quieter heroes ot Philadelphia, will thew themfelves ready to fufter 
all things, and 4e free. | «ip alleen ame ite B. 
Art. 14. Taxation Tyranny:  Addxefled to Samuel. Johnfon, 
LL. Dy 8yo.. 23 Bew. SL ody egss 
The ftyle and arguments of this performance frequently deferve 
commendation ; but paflages fometimes occur in it,: which difcover 
‘the. Author to have been not fufficieatly infornnd of the f&>@relat- 
Ing tothe fubjects in difpate. ... .,.. af Sis aid, B. 
Art. 15.. The Pamphlet intitled-%¢. Taxation no Tyranny? ¢an- 
 didly coufidered, and its Arguments and pernicious Dottsinds :ea- 
poied and refuted, - Sv0,.j. 29% 2:0Daviess. , erent heeggye 
. This refutation: is extended :to-almoft every fentence of. its -antazo- 
 nilt’s performance. It is, however, generally too curfonyy: amd:the 
Writer frequently haftens from one argument to-anather,. before: he 
hasexhaulted the fubject ; and we fear fometimes before he'has con- 
yinced his readese, mee Om nou 
Art. 
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Art. 36. Refiftance ‘no Rebellion; in Anfwer to Dr. Johnfon’s 


** Taxation no Tyranny.” Svo. ‘1s. Bell. 

The Writer of thisPamphler, inftead of methodically fcrutinifing 
€* paragraph by paragraph,” the performance which he means tore. 
fate, has chofen a fhorter and more compendious method of reply ; 
** by avay of Parcdy,” which appears to be in-general well conduged, 
and capable of affording much entertainment, with fome information, 

‘ If the learned Author's arguments, thus -reverfed, thall recoil 
upon himfelf (fays this Writer): If, from {uch of his general pofi- 
tions as are admitted, inferences directly oppoiite to his are fairl 
drawn, the do¢trine he has delivered cannot de-true; the whole of 
his ** operofe deduction” muft then appear:to-be either falfe, or 
neither trae nor falfe.—In the firft cafe it is an ‘* unfound” fubtilty 
calculated to miflead and deceive; in the other‘it correfponds to the 
{chool definition of non/en/e.’ 


Art.17. ‘The Subflance of the Evidence on the Petition prefented iB 


the Weft India Planters and Merchants to the Houfe of Comms, as ‘it 

was introduced at the Bar, and fummed up by Mr. Glover, 

March 16, 1775. 8vo.° rs. Cadell. 

Wevhave here many important faéts and obfervations refpeding 
the fituation, mutual relations, -and commerce, of the Britith Amé- 
‘tican’ Colonies; but the language in which they are delivered is not 
‘always elegant or per{picuows-; and in feveral places the Writer's 
‘ideas are too indiffinély arranged, and too intricately expreffed, to 
have'their proper effect, eithér-en the judgment or imagination of a 
reader. = Me 


exceed in value the fum of nineteen millions, and give an anndal 
medium of more than eleven hundred thoufand pounds ; of which 
two-thirds in value were Britifh goods, and one-third only foreign: 
that the exports from England: to North America’ (fo improperly called, 
“to diftinguith it from the Weit Indies) during the fame term of feven- 
teen years, exceed the value of forty millions, which afford confider- 
ably more than two millions and three hundred thoufand pounds at 


,, an’annual medium ; of which the value of three-fourths was Britihh _ 
»f + goods, and one-fourth foreign: that the exports to Africa (whole 


‘commerce with England owes’ its very exiftence to the Colonies) 
during the fame term, “amount nearly to eight millions, which give 

at an ahndal imedium 470,000 1, of which, two-thirds were Britifh 

‘and one-third foreign goods. : ’ 
-; Bue rapidly heave our exports to all thefe places lately increafed, 
05 tharn the laft three of the feventeen years, the goods fent to North 


‘\Amenca only have amounted to three millions and a half at an an- 


‘muab niedium ;: thofe fent to Africa to 700,000], yearly, and thofe 
exported to the Weft Indies to one million three hundred thoufand 
pounds: making in all the medium fum of five millions and a half 
per annua; and the exports of England to the whole world amounted 
in the fame three: years to fixteen millions annually, but of thef 
‘mosethan amillion confiits of the Colony produce carried through 








,. 
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England; fuch as tobacco, rice, fugar, &¢. which will render the 
value of Colony trade much more than a third part of the whole com- 
merce of the kingdom, . 

With regard to our imports, it appears that we receive annually, 
from the Weft Indies only, more than four millions in value, of 
which a great part is expended by planters refiding here; that of 
the produce of North America, the more bulky commodities are 
chiefly fold to foreigners, and only the produce of fuch {ales remit- 
ted hither as payment for goods; that the property or flock velied 
i, the Britith Weft India iflands exceeds confiderably the value of 
thirty millions Sterling; that of the inhabitants of thofe iflands, 
more than four hundred-thoufand are blacks, from whofe labour 
the immenfe riches imported hither are derived; that the fubfiit- 
ence of thefe multitudes depends on the fupplies received from North 
America, and that if the threatened interruption of 'thofe fupplies 
fhould take place, fome part of thefe muft perith by famine, and the 
remainder muft divert their Jabour to the culture of provifions. 

Scotland and Ireland are likewife proved equally iaterefted in the 
commerce of America, and in the meafures of government which 
have produced this difcaffion; but North America’ alone is repre- 
fented as likely to benefit by that threatened fufpenfion of commerce 
which muft diftrefs every other member of the empire, and endanger 
our means of defence, our power of offence, and the arts and in- 
duftry of our nation. 

Of thefe alarming confequences Mr. Glover frequently gives for- 
cible and pathetic reprefentations. He thinks the ‘ mere traffickers’ 
of America would have fubmitted at the firit appearance of coercive 
meafures, had they not been reftrained through fear of a more nu- 
merous, independant, and powerful order of men.—‘; In thofe ages, 
the reverfe “of commercial (fays he) when your ancettors fill’d the 
ranks of men at arms, and compofed the cavalry of England, of 


and in the prefent opulence of traffic almoft extinét in this, the yeo- 
menry of England ; an order of men, ‘poffefling paternal inheritance, 
cultivated under their own care, enough to preferve independénce, 
and \cherifh ‘the generous fentiments attendant on that condition, 
pias fuperfluity for idlenefs, or éffeminate indulgence. Of fuch 
a 





doth North America confit. The race is revived there’ in greater 
numbers, and in a greater. proportidn to the reft of theNinhabitants 5 
and in fuch the power, of :that continent refides. Thefe keep. the 
trafickers in awe. Thefe, many hundred thoufands in’ multitude, 
with enthufiafm in their hearts, with the petition, the bill of rights, 
and the aéts of fettlement, filent and obfolete in fome: places,’ but 
wociferous and frefh, as: newly born, among them ; thefe hot with 
the blood of their progenitors, the enthufiaftic fcourges at one pe- 
Tiod, and the revolutional expellers of tyranny at another; thefe, 
unprattifed zx frivolous diffipation, and ruinous profufion, fanding 
arm’d on the fpot, deliver’d down from their fathers, a property 
not moveable, nor éxpofed to total deftruction, therefore, maintain- 
able, and exciting all the {pirit and vigour of defence ; thefe under 
fuch circumftances of niaimber, animation and manners, ‘their lawyers 


and clergy blowing the trumpet, are we to encounter with a kant 
| fu 


whom did the infantry confift? A race unknown to other kingdoms, © 
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ful of men, fent three thoufand miles over the ocean to feek fach 


adverfaries on their own paternal ground.—But thefe will not fight, wi 
fays the genera! voice of Great Britain. Agreed. I defire to meet vel 
my antagonifts in argument upon no better ground.’—Meaning by da: 
this * better ground,’ that an adherence to the non-importation mi 
agreement alone will render their ftruggle fuccefsful ; and he ex. | M. 
plains how, without much difficulty to themfelves, they will be able his 
to adhere to this agreement, and fupport the deprivation of all foreign ‘fal 
fupplies. “he 

The concluding parts of his performance are as follow: * Con. Li 
ceive not, Sir, that our very thoughts have prefumed to interfere as 


with the counfels or.determinations of the ftate; but as the prefent 
fubject of deliberation and meafares is too pregnant with events not 
to run far into the future, we fubmiflively hope, that the facts we 
have produced, and the deductions from them, if not in the prefent 
hour, may prove of fome atility hereafter. 

‘ Yoo in your future deliberations will feparate the frivolous from 
the important, the fpecious and the plaufible from the found and the 
true. You, fearching the depths of human nature, will not be mifled 
by trite and popular opinion; and, when the force of felf-intereit is 
allep’d at this momentous crifis, you will difcover, that interef is 
not the predominant ruler of mankind—I repeat, that intereit is. not 
the predominant ruler of mankind. The few indeed are under that 
frigid influence ; but the many are governed by. paffion, whofe train 
Ineed not arrange. Perfeverance in a¢ts of violence from one quar- 
ter, and perfeverance in another to fuffer, may be in both the refult 
of paflion. . Paflion can. mifinterpret words,.give folidity to empty 
founds, and convert fhadow to fubftance. Paflion could give weight 
to the cry of the church, when Sacheverel infatuated a nation, te- 
nowned above all others for folid fenfe, and depth of thought. 

‘ To conclude: if, Sir, in any future operation this honourable 
Houfe may condefcend to a moment’s remembrance of us, our ap> 
pearance may prove not altogether in vain. Although:there is full 
much remaining to offer,permit us now to withdraw, unreprov’d, | 
we hope, by you ; but furely fo by our own confciencious feelingsin , 
thus attempting our difcharge‘of a duty to the Public.—-Qver ithe , 
acts already pafied and paiiimg Ido not breathe out a word—only a 
parting figh.’ , chy oe sd PD, 
Arte:18. A Letter to the Right: Hon. Lord Camden, on the Bill | 

for-reftraining the Trade and Fifhery of the four Provinces of Ne | 

England. 8vo. 1s. Cadell, . 1775. 21; 

- "This Writer, by fupprefiin® and mifreprefenting fats, endeavours 
to de'end the expediency, juitice; and humanity ofithe bill which 
the fubje& of his Letter, in’ @ppofition to the noble Lord to whom 
-the Letter is addrefled. —-We have not room to refute or even notice, 
particularly, his fallacious affertions and conclufions, and therefore 
muft'léave them to the Reader’s own detection, after making a few 
obfervations on the followiwge extract : tb .7042 903 Be DUBS 

“The reit of the province (meaning Maflachufetts Bay) and the 
other Colonies of New England have made themtelves_ parties to the 
‘conteit ;| and have taken fomerfteps little fhore of agtual rebellion 
Ft is'true, that the fpirt‘of infatuation and error has -not milled 
6 whale 
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whole province; there has been a party formed in fupport of go- 
vernment and order; and, as we have reafon to believe, acquiring 
daily ftrength. This affociation was formed by Brigadier Ruggles, a 
man who, having commanded in the laft war the three regiments of 
Maflachufetts Bay, when on the peace his country no longer wanted 
his fervices, retired like Cincinnatus to the cultivation of his own 
farm; receiving no penfion for that fupport of government, which 
‘he thought it the duty of every fubject to afford. He is aman, my 
Lord, who reminds us of the virtues of ancient patriotifm, as much 
as your Lordfhip renews the powers of ancient eloquence.’ 
Unmerited praife is no lefs an offence againft juftice than undeferved 
cenfure: and therefore the fame fenfe of duty, and the fame regard 
for truth, which would lead us to refcue the character of ‘ Brigadier 
Ruggles’ from the opprobrium of a flanderous imputation, now im- 
pel us to ftrip it of the attire of unjuft applaufe. We have read the 
affociation here mentioned, and alfo a letter written by the fame 
hand to a Bofton printer, complaining of the printer’s having de- 
layed to infert in his news-paper a copy of this affociation, which, 
as the author modeftly expreffed himfelf, ‘ would have done honour’ 
tohis paper. After fuch exprefions of {elf approbation, we naturally 
expected that whatever might be thought of the sature and tendency 
of the affociation, its compofition would at leaft have been faultlefs : 
but herein we were much difappointed; for it afforded ftrong evi- 
dence of illiterature in the Writer, and even of his ignorance of the 
more common rules of grammar. How large the daily increafing 
party may be who have fubf{cribed the affociation in queftion, is of 
little importance to us: we believe however that our Author will 
be miferably difappointed, if, in adjufting the accounts refpecting 
the impreflion of his prefent letter, it fhould be found that the num- 
bers which fhall have been fold do not exceed the number of thefe 
worthy afociates. 
Refpecting ‘ Brigadier Ruggles’ himfelf, we are informed that he 
did not command, ¢ in the lait war, the three regiments of the Maffa- 
chufetts Bay,’ though he was indeed Colonel of one of the regiments 
raifed by that province, which at one time were feven in number: 
that if on the peace he ‘ retired like Cincinnatus to the cultivation 
of his own farm,’ he did but do that which every other provincial 
oficer did ; they all like him ‘ recetuing no penfion ;’ {ach applications 
of public money not being confiflent with the ceconomy that regu- 
lates provincial expences. But it appears from our information, 
which, we believe, may be fafely depended on, that ‘ Brigadier 
Ruggles’ was not like Cincinnatus, or like the reft of thofe who 
fhared with him the defence of their country, fatisfied with * re- 
ceiving no penfion;? for being appointed by the Affembly of Maffachu- 
fetts Bay one of their Delegates to the Congrefé at New York (oc- 
cafioned by the late ftamp act) he (acting, as fame reports, in con- 
cert with Governor Bernard, and having in view the acquifition of a 
penfion) betrayed the interefts of his conftituents, and, as far as he 
was able, fruftrated the purpofe of his miflion: for he appeared to 
concur in every a¢t of that Congrefs, until the moment of fub{cribing 
to thefe acts arrived; when, to deflroy the defired unaxim:ty, he, 
Without affigning any reafon, refufed his concurreace, and proteited 
againtt 
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againft every meafare of which he had been til! then underftood to 
approve, For this fingular perfidy, we are told, he became an ob. 
ject of American deteitation ; and, as the neceffary canfequence, an 
object of minifterial refed. A new, finecure, and lucrative office, it 
feems, was foon after created by government, folely for the benefit 
of this fame Brigadier Ruggles, by whom it is now enjoyed.—Thig 
is the man who, we are told, ‘ reminds us of the virtues of ancien 
patriotifm.’ 

Art. 19. A Speech intended to have been delivered in the Houfe of 
Commons, in Support of the Petition from the General Congrefs at 
Philadelphia, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Almon. Pr 
This Speech contains a very able and fpirited expofition of the 

grievances alledged in the petition from the Congrefs, together with 

a review of the caufes and progrefs of the American contelt, anda 

vindication of the feveral meafures purfued by the Colonies.—We 

have not room however to defcend to particulars, and mutt therefore 
refer the more inquifitive Reader to the pamphlet itfelf. 

Art. 20. An Effay on the Nature of Colonies, and the Condué of 

the Mother Country towards them. 8vo. 18. 6d. Johnfon. 
This performance confifts of extracts from the writings of the Mar. 
quis of Mirabeau, tending to difcourage the prefent purfuit of coer. 

cive meafures towards the Colonies. 
DRAMATIC 

Art. 21. Cloacina; a Comi-Tragedy. 4to. xs. 6d. Kearfly, 

1775+ . 
The Author of this irregular, SP AR drama, is 
not deftitute of humour, and poffeffes an uncommon facility of ex- 
preflion. He feems, however, to have taken too wide a fcope, and 
to have weakened the power of his fatire, by endeavouring to extend 
its influence ; for we cannot but differ in opinion from his patron, 
who it feems encouraged him to exceed the limits he had originally 
prefcribed to himfelf. The ftage alone is, as the Author himfelf 
obferves, a ‘ field for criticifm fo extenfive and luxuriant,’ that there 

was Certainly no occafion to have recourfe to foreign ground. , 
The adfcititious characters of this medley are a fenator, whom the 

poet itiles . | 

—— fpecious B—ke, who talks without defign, 
As Indians paint, becaufe their tints are fine. P. 4. 

the noble author of the celebrated pofthumous letters lately we 

lifhed, who is here called Stanopepofes; Fobnfoncddle, a learned Ram- 

éler ; an unknown orator, called Bufebuflo; and ademebe-hehormt, 
under the denomination of Catherine Codfif>. The remaining part 
is purely theatrical fatire, and has, as the Writer confeffes, been al- 
ready publifhed in a morning paper. It is however, as we have al- 
ready intimated, the moft meritorious part of this burlefque drama; 
but as it may have already fallen into the hands of our Readers, we 
fhall here exhibit a fpecimen of the additional {cenes in the fpeech 
of Catherine Codfih: 
‘ Yes, men and gods fhall witnefs to my woe; 
My voice fhall ride upon the whirlwind’s blaft, 
And talk with ftars that lend immortal light 
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To high Olympus’ brow. © night! dark night! 


Eclipfe this earth with one eternal fhade ; 

Drive back the fun with defolation’s frown, 

And dafh out all his beams. Come, death; come, hell; 
Let bellowing grief affift the howling winds, 

And direful thrieks at midnight’s fun’ral hour 

Infeft the troubled air. Hags, mount your brooms ; 
Ghofts, quit your clay-cold fhrouds: Infernal {prites, 
Attend my tale of blood and civil broil. “ 
‘Thefe eyes beheld it; thefe tempeftuous eyes 

Hung low’ring o’er the fcene, and fhar’d the fate 

Of war. Where Thames’ back ftream in ftinking flate 
Salutes the muddy fhore; the water-nymphs 

Have fix’d their court, and Billingfgate’s it name. 

There Mars in triumph drives his fiery car ! 

There mutton fifts in furious combat join ! 

There drunken wh—s engage with harpy claws, 

While defolation reigns. Queens with fhort pipes, 

Who fmoke Virginia’s plant, and quaff the juice 

Of Calvert’s malt, or Britifh gin imbibe, 
With oaths obfcene, and fhrill difcordant pipes, i 
And martial founds promote the general fray. f 
Now bloody nofes ftream with fanguine floods, 

And now black eyes unite with bloated gills, 

And livid cheeks, and treffes tiff with gore, 

To call Deformity with all her fnakes 

To fancy’s mental eye. * Moll Mackrell fell 

Beneath th’ Hercalean fift of Kitty Carp, 

While Sukey Salmon dealt her blows about, i 
And drove two ftumps from Philly Flounder’s jaw. ; 
‘Then Patty Plaice drove headlong on the foe, 
Plumpt Dolly Dab o’er Sukey Salmon’s ftall, 
And gnafh’d her teeth with rage: Not Sally Soal, #iy 
With all her might, could quell the dreadful ftorm. 
Witnefs, ye Gods, how many fought and fell, 

Laid their opponents flat, and pegg’d them well ; 
What blows and bruifes, kicks and cuffs prevail’d, 
Till ftrength was wearied, and till day-light fail‘d : 
Then gin and beer, and fmutty jokes went round, 
And all the battle ceas’d, and ev’ry care was drown’d.” 

The firft fcene of this piece opens the laft aét, ‘ becaufe, fays the 
Author, I find it fathionable to make the four firft afts of no im- 
portance at all.’ > ) 
Art,22. Zl Conclave del m,pcc,uxxtv. Drama per Mufica 3 

or, the Conclave of 1774. A Mufical Drama. In Italian and 

sagt. Rome printed; London reprinted. 8vo. 2s. Dilly, 
C. 1775. 

A burlefque drama on the fubjeé&t of the late election of a Pope; 
the wit and humour of which, {uch as they are, being merely local 
and temporary, we are rather furprifed at its being tranflated and 
reprinted in this country. , 
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POETICAL. 

Art. 23. The Mufes and Graces on a Vifit to Grofvenor Square 
Being a Collection of original Songs fung by the Mafkers, at Mrs, 
Crewe’s elegant Ball, March 21, 1775. 4to. 1s. Bew, 

The Graces might undoubtedly be welcome as well as reputable 
vifitants in Grofvenor Square; but the Mufes would, we fear, be 
almoft as much out of their element in that air, as in the region of 
Grubftreet. They feem at leaft not to have joined in Prefiding at 
this ball, where the Graces, it cannot be difputed, were prefent, 

This poetical nofegay confifts of four ballads, and one copy of 
verfes, after the manntr of Prior ; to which is added, a little French 
Louquet, which is, in our opinion, more elegantly put together than 
any of the other flowers in this collection. We will venture at leat 
to fubmit it to our Readers as no mean fpecimen or echantillon of the 
whole compofition : 

Verfes prefented at Mrs, Crewe’s Ball, to the Hon. Mrs. Bouverie, jup 

arrived in Town. 
Les plaifirs s’empreffent a paroitre 
Au moment que vous paroiffez ; 
Et je les vois chez moi renaitre, 
Dés le jour que vous arrivez. 


Chere amie, recevez la fete 
Que mon coeur vous a préparé 
En fortant de votre retraite ; 
C’eft Vyhommage de l’amitié, 


De cette menotte enfantine 

Prenez fans crainte ce bouquet ; 
Vous pourriez doutet a fa mine 

De quelque niche qu’on vous fait. 


Mais 4 genoux il vous fupplie, 
Quoigue d’amonr il ait les traits, 
De recevoir, charmante amie . 
Cet hommage de l’amitieé. C 
Art. 24. The Silver Tail; a Tale, in two Heroic Epiftles, from 
Mr. S——~z of the Exchequer to Signora A**j**i; with Signora 
A**j**i’s Anfwer to Mr. Sm——z. 4to. 18. each. Bladon. 


1775. 

A Geokke of pleafantry (generally afcribed to the Britith Arifophanes) 
fome time ago entertained the coffeehoufes. The joke was founded 
on the ftory of a misfortune which is faid to have befallen Signora 
Agujari, the celebrated opera finger, in her infancy; and fome 

iming wag has feized the occafion for exercifing his wit, and treat- 
ing the town with a couple of Mock-Ovids, chiefly at the expence of 
the gentleman alluded to in the title-page. —The anecdote which pro- 
duced the joke was this,—that Signora Agujari having been the oft- 
{pring of an illicit amour*, was, foon after her birth, deferted by 
her parents, and expofed in the wood of , near Rome; where 
one of the wild fwine, a vile Jtglian brute, fell upon the poorain-’ 








* Whence her nick name, Ba/fardini. 
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fant, and devoured a confiderable portion of its pofteriors, The 

child’s cries, however, brought timely affiftance ; its life was faved ; 

a benevolent perfon took care of it; and a filver plate is faid to have 

fupplied the deficiency of the part which had fuffered from the de- 
redations of the voracious animal, The joke was, that on her 

coming to England, the harmonious ftranger was informed, that her 
jver tail was liable to taxation; and that fhe humoroufly replied, 

(as an Italian) that the revenue-oflicer might ‘‘ enter it whenever 

he pleafed.”” 

Art. 25. The Feathers, a Tale; or Venus furpafled by 2 Beauty 
in Grofvenor Square. Infcribed to a certain fair-plumed Dutchefs. 
4to, 18. Bladon. 

Celebrates the fafhionable female plumage, in tolerable verfe, and 
with no mean fancy ; but the poem is too incorrect for greater praife, 
in a work of criticifm, 

Art. 26. The Advertifer; aPoem. 4to, 1s. Bew. 

From the title we expe&ted a humorous exhibition of the various 
fpecies of advertifements—but here is nothing of that kind. The 
Author feems to be one of thofe poor fcreech-owls we have fome- 
times feen hovering about the grave of Churchill. He now {creams 
that the deceafed Bard would be angry to fee Wilkes ftrutting Lord- 
Mayor—forgetting, it fhould feem, that there are fuch things as city» 


feaits. Ll 


Art. 27. 4 poetical Addrefs to the Ladies of Bath. 4to. 1% 
Bath printed. Sold by Evans in the Strand. 

“ And we'll all be merry at Bath,” fays the old fong; and fo, 
for once, may we dull rogues of critics. We have got our blind 
minitrel before us, and away we go—Come, old Boy! ftrike up, 

** Obferve the fexes, fee the general ftrife, 

The youth of either rufhing into life !” 
Bravo! the Lying-in Hofpital! go on: 

‘© Mark Iphigenia, fo young, fo fair, 

A form hali-naked, with a mind as bare.” 
Two half-fuits — proceed : 

‘* Would fhe exert the utmoft of her fill, 

To fhew the company fhe can’t fit ftill ?” 
Perpetual motion in the po!tcriors—Well : 

‘* A female wit is, at the very beft, 

A filken vehicle for flimfy jeft.” 
A witty woman is a filken jeft-bag. O rare minftrel ! 

** Some years ago the Belle of Belles came down, 

And drove like lightning thro’ and thro’ the town,” 
There’s a Crowdero! See what a little freth rofin will do! 

** As every mirror that, expos’d to fight, 

__ Strengthens the rays of its reflected light.” 

A Philofopher, too! A mirror expos'd to fight frrengthens its rays! Q 
rare Crowdero ! , 

** Who with opinion decks another’s fleeve.” 
A Taylor too! yea, verily, and a Taylor; anda right notable im- 
provement this on the theological expreflion of pinuing your faith og 
another man’s fleeve. | | 


Rev, May, 17756 Hh * What 
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‘¢ What, Myra, could thy father and the devil mean 
_ 'To yoke together fixty and fixteen ?” 
Come ; a pot of beer, and a little more rofin! 
‘* Sir Andrew’s lady was a precious gift: 
-Mov'd with her fighs, he took her in her fhift.” 
Phhaw! try again. 
‘© ‘Till death, examples of a ufeful life, 


That all may blefs the poet and his wife.” L, 


Art. 28. Poetical Amufements at a Villa near Bath. 8vo, 23. 64, 
Hawes. 3 
Thefe are fome gentlefolks that fing 
About Bath-Ealton and the ipring. 
And furnifh’d all with ends of rhyme 


To fill up in a fortnight’s time, 
Verfes divine, like thefe, they place 
Jn Mrs. Miller’s laurell’d vale. 


So, give your cook, to make a__— pudding, 
But falt and flour, after long ftudy’ng 
iow to make up the fcanty matter, 
He brings it you made up with _ water. 
Art. 29. ‘The Sentence of Momus on the Poetical Amufements at 
a Villa near Bath. «gto. 1s. Bew. 

Illiberal, and therefore contemptible. What had perfonal and 
family characters to do with thefe harmlefs amufements? The poeti- 
cal contributions might have been fair game for the pleafantry of 
Momus, and for his wit, could he have {pared any on the occafion, 
which, however, appears to have been quite out of the queftion. 
But what had the fathers and grandfathers, the coufins, brothers, 
and fifters of the innocent contributors to do with the bufinefs, that 
they muft come under his cenfaure? Begging his godfhip’s pardon, 
he mutt either have been very impertinent, or—very hungry. 


Art. 30. Charity; or, Momus’s Reward; a Poem. 4to. 1% 


Evans. 

Foolifh ftri&tures on the fentence of Momus! Are thefe Grubs the 
natural growth of Bath? Or are they our own dear Grubs, who, 
having had a good political winter, are gone down, for the fake of 
returning, to — 


MIiscELLANEOUS. : 
Art. 31. The Hiffory of the Town and Port of Feverfham, in Kent 

By Edward Jacob, Efq; F.S. A. Illuftrated with Copper-plates. 

8vo. 5s. Boards. White, &c. 

Though hiftories and defcriptions of this local nature, generally 
defcend to particulars too minute for public attention, or for a large 
circulation; yet where gentlemen properly qualified are willing % 
undertake fuch neighbourly tafks, and to rifk the neceffary expences 
withcut probable views of reimburfement, they are at leatt intitled 
to the tribute of ‘‘ empty praife.”’ Records are thus preferved from 
the accidents and decays of time, and magazines of materials. are 
furnithed for more extenfive purpofes, 


Mr 
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‘Mr. Jacob has colle&ed as many hiftorical anecdotes as an ancient 
town of no great confideration could furnifh, and has exhibited as 
many defcriptive circumftances as it can be fuppofed to afford. He 
defcribes the oyfter fifhery, and gives thofe who occupy it fuch hints 
as fhew that he underftands their true intereft better than (from his 
reprefentation) they do themfelves. We have an account of the gun- 
powder manufactory, with the flate of the cultivation of madder, 
about the town: and the appendix, befide lifts and extras from the 
records of the corporation, contains a relation of the murder of 
Mr. Ardern of Feverfham *; with an account of the unexpected 
feizure of the royal fugitive, James II. on his firft attempt of efcap- 


ing to France. N. 


Art. 32. The Hiftory and Antiquities of Winchefer, fetting forth 
xs original Conftitution, Government, Manufactories, Trade, 
Commerce, and Navigation ; its feveral Wards, Parithes, Precinés, 
Diftricts, Churches, religious and charitable Foundations, and 
other Public Edifices. ‘Together with the Charters, Laws, Cuf- 
toms, Rights, Liberties, and Privileges of that ancient City. Il- 
Juftrated with a Variety of Plates, izmo. 2 Vols. 6s. Boards. 
Winton printed, and fold by Crowder, &c. in London. 

Though this work is profeffed to be calculated for the amufement 
of thofe who may wit Winchefter, in their fummer excurfions, yet 
of all the compilations of this kind that we have feen, we recollec& 
no one fo dry, bald, and barren, as that now before us. A free 
and eafy defcription of the city and fuburbs might have been at leatt 
expected ; itsmanufactures, trade, and navigation, are promifed in 
the title; yet thefe particulars will be fought in vain in the book: 
nor among the plates are we even furnished with a plan of Winchef- 
ter! In fhort, the namelefs Writer is a mere monk; he is no where 
fo much at home as in a church; and when he enters one, he never 
quits it until he has copied and tranflated, every, the moft infipid 
monumental infcription it contains. Thefe, with a careful and mi- 
nute hittory of two or three charitabie foundations, fill the greater 
part of both volumes; when, if the Compiler had poffeffed only the 
common powers of difcrimination, the city of Wincheiter, without 
neglecting the religious edifices, might have furnished more infor- 
mation and amufement for a liberal mind, in one volume; than can 


be found in the tirefome details here extended to two. N. 


Art. 33. 4 Letter to the Author of an Obfervation ¢ on the Defign 
of ettablifhing annual Examinations at Cambridge. 8vo, 15. 
Crowder. 

The utility of the public examinations ftood uninvalidated by any 
thing the Obferver was able to allege againit them. The prefent 
Writer has, therefore, all the advantage againft him that a good 
caufe can poflibly give; and all that we have todo in this cafe is 
to announce the earneit expectation of the Public that this regulation 
will take place; a regulation in every refpect aufpicious, not only 
to the intereft and profperity,of the univeriity of Cambridge in pare 
ucular, but to learning in general. 





* On which Lillo founded his tragedy, intitled, Arden of Fe- 
verfham : fee Rev. for January laft, p. 56. 


t See Review for Decemberlaft, p. 486. 
Hh z Art. 
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Art. 34. dn Addrefs to the Members of the Senate. Cambridge 
printed. 


This Addrefs of Mr. Jebb contains feveral propofitions evincinp 
the neceffity of a reform in the difcipline of the univerfity of Cam. 
bridge, both in refpect of morals and learning: a neceflity which 
we know, from experience, to exift, and which, we truft, the wif. 
dom of the fenate will at length take into confideration. The voice 
of the Public demands it.. The difappointed parent has reafon to 
lament the delay of it, and the ignorant fon ftands a heavy proof of 
the miferable effects of that delay. Thefe complaints are general ; 
and a young man’s returning from Cambridge more ignorant and 
more vicious than he went, is, we are afraid, no uncommon occur- 


rence. L, 


Art. 35. The Female Forgery; or, the fatal Effects of unlawful 
Love. Being a minute and circumftantial Account of the late ex. 
traordinary Forgery by the Meff. Perreaus, &c. To which is 
added a pathetic Elegy, &c. 8vo. is. 6d. Bew. 

A fungus, grown out of the news-papers. 

Art. 36. Genuine Memoirs of Meff: Perreaus, with many eu 
rious Anecdotes relative to Mrs. Rudd, Sc, By a Gentleman, very 
intimate with the unfortunate Families. -8vo. 1s. 6d. Allen, 
Another fungus, of a fimilar growth. 

Art. 37. Genuine Memoirs of the Meff: Perreau. 12m0. 3%. 

Kearfly. 

We are not fufficiently acquainted with the family-hiftory and pri- 
vate lives of the two unfortunate Perreaus, and their extraordinary 
affociate Mrs. Rudd, to pronounce decifively on the authenticity of 
the faéts contained in this detail, previous to the time of the criminal 
tranfaction to which they owe their prefent unhappy importance in 
the eye of the Public ; but we find it is generally confidered ‘as the 
mot fatisfactory account that hath, as yet, appeared. With refped 


_ to the manner in which the Writer hath communicated thefe Memoirs 


to the world, we have more to fay. The ftyle is eafy, the language 

ood, and the reflections interfperfed throughout the narrative are 

A and pertinent; and give the whole a moral turn, as well as an 

entertaining form. 

Art, 38. 4 peep into the Principal Seats and Gardens in and about 
Twickenham, (the Refidence of the Mufes,) with a fuitable Com- 
panion for thofe who with to vifit Windfor and Hampton Court. 
To which is added, A Hiftory of a little Kingdom on the Banks 
of the Thames, and its prefent Sovereign, his Laws, Govern- 
ment, &c. By a Lady of Distinction in the Republic of 
Letters. 8vo. 18. 6d, Bew. 1775. 

A Peep into the Garden, &c. that is modeft enough, and very fuitable 
to the pretty flight fketch here given, of the principal feats of the 
nobility and gentry in the neighbourhood of the abovementio 
* refidence of the Mufes,’ But when the Lapy grows ftately, and 
begins to dazzle us with her rank and ‘ picNity in the Republic 
Letters,’ her awe-ftruck Reviewers have nothing to fay, but, with 
all due reverence and diftance, beg leave to fubfcribe themfelves her 
Ladyfhip’s thrice humble and moft obedient feryants, Att 
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Art. 39 Circum/flances which preceded the Letters to the Earl o 
—; and may tend to a Difcovery of the Author. Svo, 6 
Evans. 

Refers to fome defamatory letters which lately appeared in the 
Morning Poft, fgned Camlin, This pamphlet is well written; and 
has been afcribed to Sir John Hill. 

RELIGIous and CONTROVERSIAL, 

Art. 40. 4 few Stridtures on the Confeffional. Wherein fome 
material Inconfiftencies in the Principles of that celebrated Per- 
formance are pointed out. S8vo. 1s. Payne. 1775. 

This Author, imagining that he hath obtained fome advantage 
over the writer of the Confeffional, by having been able to fix a 
charge of inconfiftency upon him, in conicquence of the advertife- 
ment prefixed to the third edition of that eminent work, triumphs 
mof unmercifully. ‘The weapons chiefly employed by him are not 
Reafon and Argument, but Wit and Satire. His wit, however, is 
not the wit of an Addifon ora Sterne. It is of the coarfe and clamfy 
kind; and there is a malignity in it, which does very little credit to 
our Author’s heart, and no preat honour to his head Being happy, 
we fuppofe, in his enjoyment of the benefits of the eftablithed 
Church, he treats with fovereign contempt the character of a reformer. 
Yet when we refleét that Mofes, Samuel, Elijah, and Ezra; that 
our Saviour, his Apoftles, and the firft preachers of Chriftianity 5 
that Luther, Melanéthon, Calvin, Cranmer, and Ridley; that Ar- 
minius, Epifcopius, and Vorftius ; that Bacon, Boyle, Locke, New- 


ton, Clark, and Hoadly, with many other illuftrious perfons were 


reformers ; and when we confider that this charatter belonged to the 
procurers Of Magna Charta, the obtainers of the Petition of Right, 
the framers of the glorious Revolution, and to all thofe who have 
improved the civil or religious conftitutions of their refpective coun- 
tries, or have contributed to the advancement of {ciences, arts, ma- 
nufactures, commerce, and agriculture, we can fcarcely avoid enter- 
taining a fufpicion that it is a character not entirely inconfiftent with 
wifdom and integrity. 

As to the Strictures now publifhed, they are, upon the whole, 
much too trifling to hurt the well-founded reputation of the Con- 


feffional. K . 


Art. 41. The Sick Man’s Employ: or, Views of Death and 
Eternity realized. Occafioned by a violent Fit of the Stone. By 
John Fawcett. 1z2mo. 6d. Keith, &c. 

There are many reflections in this fmall performance, that are truly 
worthy the attention of thofe who are in health and tranquility, in or- 
der to prepare them for times of ficknefs and dittrefs. Some expreffions 
thight be altered for the better, and others omitted; but on the 
whole, as its tendency is to do good; and as it proceeds, no doubt, 
from the beft intention, we do not regard it as a fubje& of criticifm. 
Mr. Fawcett fays, * | am well aware I thall be liberally cenfured for 
this publication, by the enemies of experimental and vital chrifti- 
anity :’ among thefe we would not chufe to be reckoned, though we 
have often profefied, and maf profels, our difapprobation of enthu- 
fiafm and faperitition. 

SCIENCES, 
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SCIENC-ES. 

Art. 42. 4 concife Syftem of Geography: Wherein the firkt Prin. 
ciples of the Science are Jaid down in a plain and eafy Manner 
fuited to the Capacities of Youth. Svo. 3:3. 6d. fewed, De. 
vizes printed, and fold by Buckland in Paternofter-Row, ; 
When a perfon conceives himfelf fufficiently qualified, and feels an 

impulfe to write on any fubje&, the fir proper ftep is to inform 

himfelf what has already been executed of the fame nature. Had 
this Writer acted thus, he would probably have found his own labour 
needlefs, The tract indeed does credit to the prefs at Devizes, 
being handfomely printed, on good paper ; and it were to have been 
wifhed the matter had been more worthy of both: but we are obliged to 
declare, that we have feen Geography treated not only in a more plaia 
and familiar manner, but alfo more correctly. ‘The Writer delivers 
his eftimates of dimenfions and quantities in round numbers, without 
guarding his readers again{t accepting them as exa; and he tells 
us, in, 1774, that Commodore Byron was the laft navigator who 
failed round the globe. His account of countries is very loofe, tris 
fling, and not always true: ina table (p. 22) London is faid to be 
the capital city of Great Britain, but afterward (p, 27) that: honour 
is transferred to Edinburgh; Great Britain and Ireland are claffed 
among the continental ftates of Europe, and are unnoticed in the 
enumeration of the iflands. It would be needleis to produce more 
inftances to, juftify our remarks, and therefore we fhall only add that 


the crocodile is faid to be peculiar to the river Nile. af 
‘ 


) AFFairs of the East-Inp1a CoMPAny, 

Art. 43. Confiderations on India Affairs, Part II. Containing 
a complete Vindication of the Author from the malicious and 
groundlefs Charges of Mr. Verelft; with a juft expofure of the 
fatal ignorance and injuftice of the late Courts of Eaft India Di- 
rectors in London, and of the oppreflions and iniquities of their 
late governing Servants in Bengal. The whole fupported by fo 

. copious a colleétion of indifputable authorities, as will effectually 
demonftrate. what immenfe injuries have been fuffered therefrom 
by the Company, the fubjeéted Provinces in India, and this King- 
dom. By William Bolts. 4to. zvols. 11. ros. in boards, 
Dodfley, &c. 1775. 

For our opinion and charatter of this Writer, with fome circum: 
flances of his cafe, we refer to our accounts of his fr? volume, Rev. 
vol. xlvi. p. 236, and of Mr. Verelft’s View of the Rife, Progre/s, 
and prefint State of the Englifeo Government in Bengal, Rev. vol. xlviite 
p- 81. ’ 

‘ In defence of the former part of this publication, againft Mr. 
Verelft, the Writer has found it neceflary to enter minutely into the 
adminiftration of the government of Bengal, under the late prefi- 
dents and felect committees.’ Pref. p. 1. 

In the fame preface, Mr. B, obferves, that ‘ ¢4is publication has 
been too long delayed, in hopes of final decifions in the courts of 
law, on fome matters that are therein treated of ;’ but he complains, 
and we fear with too much caufe, ‘ that the law-practices of injunctions, 
demurrers, new trials, writs of error, bills of exception, and appeals 


frou one court to another, which are become matter of courfe, where 


the parties have wealth equal to the expence, furnifh an por « 
latitude 
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latitude for delay.” And he adds, * As the fame reafon for procraf- 
tination might therefore ftill fubfift, at the expiration of feveral 
years more, the Writer could not fuffer falfehood and injultice any 
jonger to prevail over truth and innocence, from the mifinformation 
that has been obtruded on the minds of mankind.’ 

‘ Among many other fubjects in which the interefts of the public 
gre more materially concerned, the following fheets prefent to the 
reader a complicated /cene of injuftice that has been pra&i/ed ¢ towards 
the Writer.’ Of the truth of this reprefentation, the impartial pub- 


lic will judge, from a difpaffionate view of the /cenery here exhibited, 


jn connexion with what has been produced on the part of Mr, Vereltt; 
without fuffering their judgments to be at all biaffed by the great 
character obtained by the laft named gentleman, for probity, ge- 
nerofity, and humanity. The private virtues of Mr. Verelft are well 
known to the Writer of this little article; but thefe are not by any 
means to be conclufively urged, in oppofition to the fas and autho- 
rities which are brought by Mr. Bolts, in fupport of his own caufe. 
He complains as a /ufferer; and if he has fuftered wrongfully, he has 
aright to complain, he has a right to be heard, and he is intitled 
to yusticE. If he has been oppreffed, he, at leaft, fhews a manly 
fpitit in refitting the oppreffor; and therefore it is with pleafure 
that we hear him declare, that ‘ great as has been his fufferings, he 


_has the fatisfaction to refle&t, that, unconnected with party-affairs, 


he has fuftained them all-in the caufe of humanity, without any par- 
tial view of his own 3’ that ‘ the oppreffions which have flripped 
him of his fortune, have not been able to reach his mind ;’ and that, 
‘though fingle, and unfupported againft the combined forces of 
wealth, power, influence, and connexions, he yet fees no ground 
on which he is not able to meet his enemies, from a conf{cioufnefs 
that the moft inveterate of them can juitly accufe him of nothing 
worfe than knowing their iniquities, and forgiving their injuries.’ 
Although neither our limits, nor the nature of the fubjeé&t now 
before us, will permit us to enter circumftantially into the merits of 
Mr. B’s cafe, yet in juftice to him, we muft inform our readers, that 
the prefent volumes contain a very great variety of curious particulars, 
original letters, and public papers, relative to the affairs of our Eaft 
India company; and will, confequently, contribute, in a great de- 
gree, to caft light on many important and interefling (and fome dark) 
events, occafionally referred to, in a multitude of inftances, re- 
corded both in this and Mr. Verelft’s publications; as well as in 
thofe of many other late Writers, who have treated on the various 
branches of our national concerns in the oriental parts of the globe. 
Art. 44. An Account of further Proceedings at the India Hou/f?, 
with refpeét to the By-laws propofed by the Committee of Propri- 
etors elected by Ballot, for the Regulation of the Company’s Ship- 
ping, With Remarks on a Pamphlet lately publified, intitled, 
Obfervations on the Eaft India Shipping. By one of the Com- 
mittee ; Author of the Account of the former Proceedings *. 8vo- 
1s, Payne, 1775. 








{t We have already obferved that Mr. B. writes as a merchant, 
and not as a man of letters; Rev. vol. xlvi. p. 240. 
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The mode of chartering Eaft India fhips has been {crutinized by 
fome intelligeut proprietors with a laudable degree of vigilance, and 
the old method has been defended with a proportionable degree of 
art. This it feems has been induftrioufly exerted by the Author of 
Objervations on Laft India Shipping, lately publithed +. 

On a comparifon between thefe Writers, the Committeé-man ey. 
prefies himfelf much more intelligibly to common apprehenfions 
than the Od/rver; and the Company at large appear to be under 
peculiar obligations to this gentleman and to Sir Richard Hotham, 
for their public-{pirited endeavours to expofe a powerfui combination 


that preys upon them inceflantly, to an amazing annual amount, N 


ScHOOL Book. 

Art. 45. The Accidence ; or, firft Rudiments of Englifh Grammar, 
defigned for the Ufe of young Ladies: With an Appendix, contain. 
ing an Example of grammatical Conftru€tion ; Maxims and Re. 
flections by Way of Exercife for Learners; and fome occafional 
Remarks and References. By a Lady. 1izmo. 1s. 6d. Beem 
croft. 1775. 

An Englith Grammar written by a Lady, would formerly have 
been confidered as a prodigy ; but the improvements which have, of 
late, been made in the modes of female education, both in private 
families and in {chools, have given the young ladies of the prefent 
age aflventager with which their grandmothers were unacquainted; 
fo that, inftead of colle&ing ill-written and ill-fpelt receipts ip 
cookery and quack-medicine, they are now able to carry on a core 
refpondence with correctnefs and elegance, and perhaps to produce 
works of fentiment, tafte, and fancy, The grammatical ftudy of the 
Englifh language has contributed not a little to this improvement: 
and no {mail fhare of praife is due to thofe who have introduced this 


-branch of ftudy into female education, and to thofe who furnih 


young perfons with proper helps to facilitate the acquifition of this 
ufeful accomplifhment. 

This Accidence (faid to be written by Mrs. Davis, a teacher at 
Cambden-houfe fchool) is a judicious feleétion from the beft writers 
on the fubject of Englifh grammar: the rules of which are given 
with great perfpicuity and fimplicity, and illuftrated by well chofeg 
examples, It entersinto the particulars of grammar fufficiently to 

ive children fomething more than a fuperficial knowledge of the 
Fabjed ; and at the fame time avoids that minute and {cientific in- 
veftigation which would have raifed it above their comprehenfion, 
It therefore, in our opinion, deferves to be confidered as one of the 
beft introductions to the knowledge of Englifh grammar which has 
appeared; and may be very advantageoufly made ufe of to give 
young perfons of both fexes an acquaintance with the fundamental 

rinciples of the fubject, while they are too young to underftand or 


relith larger and more philofophical works. | E 





*.* Some obfervations due to feveral CORRESPONDENTS, are Ul- 


avoidably poftponed to our next; as are, alfo, the jingle Sermons. - 
neal 





is + See Rev. laf month, p. 364. 
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